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SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
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builaing. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary ofiunst to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 





taught. We sell, or collect to order, single speci- 
mens and la and small collections, in every de- 
partment of the Natural Sciences. 


Our INSTALMENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, and has in hundreds and hundreds of cones, 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools 
moderate means. A 

SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical forms of 
each class, will be put in immedin ly and, if de- 
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Andrews Manufacturing o., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin February 8, 1888, 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies, Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y¥. 











FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Cover the whole flelé of Geography and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepariag Teachers 
and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination 
in aboye branches. Kemit $] 00 for sample set 
of eitber kind, with cur liberal terms to agents. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE. Fourtsin Park, 0. 


LIFE AND 
OF 








SERVICES 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


With Fine Stes! Engraving, with Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 
this country ever occassioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 

The volume contains valuable papers by Wa, T. Harris, LL.D., LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., and 
GI~MAN H. TucKER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with an 
account of his sickness and death, the addresses at the funeral and at the burial ceremonies, some 
of the eulogistic letters written to the public press on the occasion of his death; the tributes paid to 
his memory by the Boston Masters’ Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee 
of Boston, and resolutions adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 

The papers and addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 
man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
an Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO. 


PUBLISH, 


Welsh’s English Grammar. 
| wh High Schoo! Academies, and Higher 
Public Schools. 12mo0. Cloth, 70 cts, 
- nest admirable in conception and execution, 
clear, comprehensive, practical, and full 











ori e and interest on every It lacks only 
one dune-honored feature, the dryness that has 
been es a from English gram- 


mar.”’—C., HAtsey, Prin. of Union Classical 


Institute, gchenatoaes W. ¥. 


Welsh’s Essentials of English. 


By Prof. A. H. Wxxsn, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 90 cents. 


Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric. 


$1.12. 

“The best text book on the subject I have yet 
seen.”—Prof. C. N. Sims, D.D., LL.D., Chanceilor 
of Syracuse University. 


English Masterpiece Course. 
By Prof. ALFRED H. WeELsH. 12mo, cloth. 
Examination price, 75 cents. 

“Students of English literature will acknow- 
ledge great indebtedness to Prof. Welsh for this 
book. The introduction gives the reader the 
soundest advice in sentences of golden value. 

clubs and students of every class who 
can reach good reference libraries ought to 
sess this able guide to their treasures.”—T he 

— ist, N. Y. 


Complete German Manual. 
Prof. WEs.Lxy C. vy! Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 
amination price, $1 00. 
“T believe that there is no better practica) book 
for } ae a practical knowledge of German 
er’s ‘Complete German Manual.’ 
There isa ceecuion of Statement about it that is 
a distinguishing feature of the work. The most 
difficult subjects are handled ina masterful way. 
It impresses me as being all that a practical 
grammar can ever become. I cannot see how it 
can be bettered.”—GErorGE O. CuRME, Prof. of 
German, Cornell College. 


A Practical Course in Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 


For use m High Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. By J. W. Simmons. 12mo, cloth. 
50 cents. 


Maertz’s New Method for the 
Study of asc aol ee 


75 cents. Ke 7° same, 45 
PB dasecad uged in Ladies’ Clubs. a Societies. 
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Raymond’s Orator’s Manual. $1!.’. 
“The best American book upon Technical Elo- 

cution. Send me——copies for introduction.” 

—MOosEs TRUE Brown, President of Bostun School 

of Oratory. 

Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. $1.12. 
“The best manual for students. I shall use it 

with my classes.”—D. J. HILL, President of Uni- 

versity of Lewisburg, mn. 

Mahan’s Mental Philosophy. $1.0 


Valentine's Natural Theology. 


Buckingham’s Calculus. $1.50. 


Zur Brucke’s German without 
Grammar or Dictionary. 
Part I, 60 cents. Part IT, $1.00. 





*,* These books will be furnished to teachers 
for examination on receipt of prices named. 


John C. Buckbee & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
{22 Wabash, Ave., Chicago. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
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A SENTENCE of six months’ imprisonment was 

imposed on John Dillon, M.P. He was con- 
victed on a charge of incitmg tenants not to pay 
rent. The principal agents of the Anchor Line 
Steamship Company in Vienna were arrested on 
the mixed charges of extorting money, deceiving 
emigrants, and inciting men to fly from military 
service to which they are liable. Archbishop 
Lynch died in Toronto. Dom Pedro, the Emperor 
of Brazil, is very sick in Milan. During a military 
parade, a cavalry lieutenant attempted to kill the 
Czar. Thomas A. Edison’s perfected phonograph, 
which records and repeats the tones of the human 
voice and of musical instruments, is now on exhibi- 
tion. A monument to Empress Maria Theresa was 
unveiled in Vienna. 





‘THE Boston Journal of Education is quite stirred 

up because three of her good and: true men, 
who have lately accepted important positions from 
outside the sacred soil of New England, have been 
called by us followers of the new education. Why 
so troubled, editor Winship? New education will not 
hurt you; on the other hand, it will do you good. 
You “have been curious for a long time to know 
who the ‘new education’ men are,” and now, lo! 
they are in your midst! Good men, too; Hall, 
Meleney, and Balliet. It is not necessary for you 


others have been with you whom you have not 
recognized, but whose names are familiar to teachers 
everywhere. The three, lately added, are only ad- 
ditions to the small army that has existed for some 
time in Boston. Why have you not known them 
—Dickinson, Seaver, Walton and Tweed. You 
need not be alarmed because of this addition. We 
are very sorry you should have continued in an 
anxious state of wonder, ‘“‘ready to start at a 
moment’s notice,” when a letter to us would have 
informed you of this fact or directed your steps to 
Baltimore, Reading, or Paterson many months ago. 
If at any time in the future you wish to form the 
acquaintance of other good men and true, men who 
know the new and the genuine from the old and 
false, men who know a petrifaction from a live 
animal without the aid of a microscope, apply to us. 


The Boston Journal of Education is a little mis- 
taken as to the course of lectures in pedagogy by 
G. Stanley Hall. They were under the auspices of 
Harvard College, and advertised as a lectureship of 
Harvard College. It was not a lectureship estab- 
lished by the “‘ conservative Boston masters,” but 
Harvard College was not willing to bear the expense 
of it without the aid of the Boston masters. Both 
the University and the Boston masters seem to 
claim the honor of establishing the first chair of 
pedagogy in America, but neither one of them 
seemed to be willing to share the expense, and the 
doubtful honor segms now to be falling between the 
two stools. So much by way of correction. 

It makes all Pennsylvania laugh to hear the New 
England Journal of Education declare, as it does, 
that ‘‘ Boston masters gave Balliet his fame.” This 
is, to use the Journal’s own words, ‘‘ too comically 
comical for anything.” Boston masters! forsooth, 
thirty-one of whom tried to kill the immortal Hor- 
ace Mann, and who made Boston too hot for that 
stout and sturdy reformer, Francis W. Parker; 
these Boston masters made Balliet? Well, we'l! 
Whom will these Boston masters claim to have made 
next? Perhaps MacAllister, perhaps Belfield, per- 
haps Nicholas Murray Butler, perhaps Ham, per- 
haps Woodward, perhaps Rickoff. If this isn’t 
Yankee conceit, we don’t know where the genuine 
article can be found. The ScHoo. JourNAL has had 
some circulation and influence during past years, 
and from the time it knew Balliet as a successful 
county superintendent in Pennsylvania to Col. Par- 
ker’s school at Normal Park and to Reading, it has 
time and time again held him up to the world as 
one of the most genuine, sound, new education men 
in all this broad land. O, no! he was nowhere until 
the Boston masters found him. Hear this, old 
Keystone! If any of your brave fighters for the 
right want recognition, let the Boston masters find 
him and give him fame, and he is made. Hence- 
forth your course is plain. 


But the new education seems to be making pro- 
gress. We are told that ‘‘ Boston masters have 
distanced Col. Parker” in adopting his reforms; 
in other words, they have out-Parkered Parker 
himself. Soin future, if any one complains of the 
radicalism of the Colonel, be it answered that Boston 
has surpassed him. Goto Boston! ye searchers after 
the newest and the best; not to Normal Park, not to 
New York City, but to the Hub. Quincy is dead. 
Normal Park is old fogy ; all else is slow from away 
back. To Boston! to Boston! will be the watch- 
word of all educational pilgrims hereafter. ‘‘ Boston 
leads, New York and Massachusetts is in the fore- 
front,” in their own opinion. Whereis New Haven 
with Dutton? Where Providence with Tarbell? 
We had thought the old Nutmeg State had been 
waking up, but no, no. Boston—the Hub—Yankee 
of the Yankees, there is the central axis on which 
the educational creation will hereafter revolve! 
This, according to the classic language of Mr. Win- 








to keep your satchel packed any longer; for many | ship, is no “splurge.” O, no! but to those who 


know the bottom facts, it is ‘‘mighty” funny all 
the same. 


(GRADUATION EXERCISES often give teachers 

considerable vexation, because the school 
wants something new, but cannot tell what that 
new thing is. It is like the workingmen’s griev- 
ance ; they have one, but can’t express it. Graduat- 
ing exercises are often dress parades, gotten up for 
public admiration, by no means indicating what the 
work of the school has been, only showing how well 
the pupils can do, and can look under the most 
favorable circumstances. This is right. It is a 
good thing to attend a full dress party, and put on 
the best clothes we can get once in a while, just to 
show people how well we can look when we try 
hard. It is a good thing to draw a crowd; it draws 
public attention to the school, even though what the 
crowd sees is all prepared for the occasion. Itisa 
good thing w excite expectancy, and thus induce 
pupils to exert themselves to do their very best. 
The day when a young man makes his first appear- 
ance before acrowd is a red letter day in his life. 
Perhaps he fails; it will do him good if he has pluck 
in him to try again. Many an orator has failed 
many times before he succeeded. A good essay 
well read, a good selection well spoken, a good song 
well sung, a good dialogue well acted, a good gen- 
eral exercise well rendered, will do a great deal of 
permanent good. We believe in elaborate, thor- 
oughly-prepared closing exercises. Let the young 
graduates marshal themselves before the board and 
faculty, let the president of the board make a speech 
and give the diplomas, let the principal give his 
final advice, let all things be done as impressively 
as possible—as formally and methodically as possi- 
ble. It will do good. Get all the distinguished 
men on the platform, the member in Congress, the 
senator, the governor, and, if possible, the president 
of the nation. Let them sit where they can look 
and be looked at. Then after the literary exercises 
are over, let there be a banquet, a feast of good 
things; let there be eating and drinking, speech- 
making, story-telling, jokes, and a good time, and 
let all be reported in the papers. Some will say, 
‘*This is buncombe, spread-eagle-ism, unworthy our 
advanced civilization.” We confess it is after that 
sort, but a little of this kind will hurt no one at the 
close of a hard year’s work, only it shouldn’t come 
too often; once a year is enough. And then it must 
not be put before the people as the result of a year’s 
work. This can be shown in many ways, one of 
which is the arranging of a school exhibit, in which 
the hard work of the pupils can be displayed. Here 
can be seen specimens of drawings, designs, writ- 
ings, paintings, etc., giving a visible account of the 
school’s work. The progress of the pupils can be 
shown by putting side by side last year's work and 
this. 

But the most valuable part of school work can 
never be shown to the public in graduating exer - 
cises; we refer to the spirit of the pupils and 
teachers. Who can display love, helpfulness, for- 
bearance, joy, and peace? Who can reproduce 
kind words, pleasant looks, and faithful admoni- 
tions? Who can exhibit cheerful school-rooms, 
pure air and warmth, flowers, pictures and music? 
These make young life worth living, and these can 
never be shown to the gaze of the profane world. 

There is one thing that should never be shown; it 
is what will make any pupil feel sorrowful. Wipe 
out all marks before the final day. Let not the 
graduating day bea judgment day, with the teacher 
a little god upon his throne. Send not a pang of 
pain into the heart of him or her who has faithfully 
tried but failed. You know not what tender heart 
tendrils may break, or what delicate heart fibers 
may snap. Let the past bury its sorrows, and let 
not the face of closing day be marred by a single 
sad line or mark, except the sadness of separation. 
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A PRINCIPLE DISCUSSED. 





A few weeks ago the following editorial appeared in 
our columns : 

“The history of the world over and overagain proves that cate_ 
chisms, creeds, mottoes, maxims, and all sort of good sentences 
can be memorized, and that is all the good it does. Covering the 
walls of all the school-rodms in Christendom with the best mottoes 
and purest thoughts that have ever been uttered will not make the 
next generation virtuous. For twenty hundred years school chil- 
dren have been writing, ** Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” Has this immortal sentence converted the world? Writing 
on the walls of our reformatories and prisons, “Honesty is the 
best policy,” wouldn’t reform a solitary criminal. Repeating the 
Lord’s prayer never brought any soul nearerthe Lord. Unless the 
truth is burned into the soul it willdo no good. It would be about 
as sensible to attempt to drown a duck by pouring water on its 
back, as to expect to saturate a nature with goodness by storing 
the memory with good sentiments.” 

Mr. Brown, editor of the Jilinois School Journal, calls 
the above ‘‘a most pernicious heresy,” a “false and 
vicious utterance.” The question proposed is a most 
important one. As we understand him, Mr. Brown 
advocates the covering of the school-room with mottoes, 
even though they may not be understood. On the other 
hand, we have for years affirmed another doctrine which 
has been illustrated and urged in many ways and in 
many different articles. We will try again to make our 
meaning clearly understood. 

Repeatiag words, however gcod, without understand- 
ing and feeling what they mean not only does no good, 
but positive harm. Read what St. Paul says concerning 
repeating words in an unknown tongue. Two words 
felt, are woi1th more than ten thousand mouthed. The 
time of learning good sentiments without teaching their 
meaning, has passed, except in a few benighted places 
where the light of education has not extended. Whose 
prayer availed, the Pharisee’s or the Publican’s? The 
poor penitent uttered his, ‘‘God be merciful,” from the 
depths of his heart, and because it came spontaneously and 
heartily, it was heard. 

But some repeater may in his ignorance ask : ‘‘ Would 
you rule out of the schoo]-room the beautiful sentiments 
of the best authors?” By no means, by no means, my 
friend. Get the best, purest, noblest, and then do you 
ask what you shall do with them? We will tell you 
Teach them, teach them! teach them!! Do you know 
what teaching is? Teaching is one thing ; telling and re- 
peating, something else. Teaching means living—heart 
living, as wellas head learning. The magnificence of the 
Psalms and the inspired words of our divine Master have 
been worse than profaned by senseless and soulless repe- 
tition. Let us stop all use of the Bible as a fetish, and 
take hold of it as a book from which a living teacher can 
bring out the living energy of thought and action, first in 
practice, and then in precept. We are so full of this sub- 
ject, we could fill this entire paper with illustrations of 
what we believe. Here are two just at hand: 

A teacher in England asked her scholars how they liked the sea. 
** Very much, miss,” replied a child, *“* but where are the tinnamies?”’ 
“The tinnamies, my child! What do you mean?” “ Why you 
know,” the child replied again, “ the tinnamies that go with the 
sea. You know the commandment says, ‘ The sea and all thetin- 
namies.’”’ This was the way the child had been repeating, ‘* The 
sea and all that in them 1s.” 

At aSundry-school recently a custom was introduced requiring 
children to write down portions of the hymns they had been learn- 
ing. It does not seem to have produced satisfactory results | 
judging from some specimens which were passed round among the 
older members for examination. ‘ His thorns compose so rich a 
crown,” was rendered, “‘ Hawthornes compose so rich a crown.” 
“Hast all our fathers led?” came out, “ Has stole our father’s 
lead,” and another line, the origin of which could not be traced, 
was, “* He gave some brass before he burst.” 


+ 





INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS’ CLASSES IN 
NEW YORK ACADEMIES. 





We have just received a circular from the Regents’ 
office sent out by the inspector, Prof.C. E. Hawkins, giv- 
ing information in regard to the instruction of teachers’ 
classes. We notice that many changes have been made 
in regard tothe administration of the work of which the 
following are the most prominent : 

1. The course of study is arranged with special refer- 
ence to the state uniform examination, both to help the 
members of these classes to enter and make a good 
record in the examination, and to qualify them in the 
theory and practice of teaching. To this end the in- 
struction will embrace School Economy, School Law, 
Penmanship, Current Events, Free-hand Drawing, and 
review of the subject-matter branches embraced in 
state uniform examination. 

2. The examination of the class will be entirely taken 


out of the hands of the local authority, and placed ' 


under central authority. The examination in the pro- 
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fessional work will be held upon questions sent out from 
the Regents’ office. The examination on the other sub- 
jects, Current Events, Free-hand Drawing, School Law, 
and subject-matter of branches will be the state uniform 
examination. 

8. No testimonials will be granted as formerly. Hav- 
ing passed the uniform examination as conducted by the 
school commissioners, the members of the class will need 
no testimonials, as they thus become armed with the 
legal authority to commence the work of teaching. The 
examination fora third grade certificate will be required. 
With the drill of the class in this direction, and with the 
Regents’ preliminary certificate, there can be no doubt 
that the examination for the third grade certificate can 
be passed readily by members of the class. It will be 
expected that a large proportion will make a better 
record by becoming entitled by scholarship, if not by 
experience, to a second or first grade certificate. 

4. A program of study has been arranged so that all 
the classes are studying the same topic at the same time. 

Tt has long been felt that a great advance would be 
attained if a uniformity of subjects pursued by these 
classes could be secured, and a uniform standard of ex- 
amination could be reached. The great difficulty in the 
realization of this plan has been two-fold : first, the dif- 
ference in time in the beginning and ending of the 
school terms ; and second, the variety of opinion among 
educators as to the particular methods to be used in 
teaching the same topics. These difficulties have, to 
some extent, been removed by the adoption of the state 
uniform examination. 

The syllabus contains an outline of work in profes- 
sional study. The examination of these classes will be 
upon questions made from topics embraced in this syl- 
labus. 

This reorganization of the teachers’ class work, so as 
to harmonize with the requirements of the state uniform 
examination, shows a progressive spirit, and is a step in 
the right direction. 

The subjects outlined in the syllabus are: Number, 
Writing, Drawing, School Law, Reading, Methods in 
Geography, Mental Science, and Methods in Language, 
including Spelling. In addition there is a list of valua- 
ble books for instructors arid members of teachers’ 
classes, on Method Work, School Economy, and general 
educational works for school libraries where normal 
classes are organized. 

The syllabus is carefully prepared, and in itself is the 
most valuable outline of school work and study that the 
state of New York has ever produced. We congratulate 
Dr. Hawkins and the Board of Regents on their enter- 
prise and success in methodizing normal work in the 
academies and high schools of this state. Teachers in 
New York desiring to see a copy of this pamphlet can be 
accommodated by addressing Dr. Murray, Sec’y of the 
Board of Regents, Albany. 


> 





Tue Connecticut Summer School for Teachers will be 
in session this year at Niantic (East Lyme), July 3-19. 
Course of study, both primary and advanced, will be 
given in the following subjects: Reading, Writing, Lan- 
guage, Grammar, Pedagogy,’ Geology of Connecticut, 
United States History, History of Connecticut, Geogra- 
phy, Physiology, Civil Government, Arithmetic, Elemen- 
tary Science, Singing, Drawing, Gymnastics and Physi- 
cal Training, Kindergarten. Other courses will be ar- 
ranged later. There will be a kindergarten and mode} 
school for observation, illustrating as many grades of 
work as possible. The following list of instructors is 
given, though all have not yet been announced: G, I. 
Aldrich, T. M. Balliet, F. F. Barrows, N. L. Bishop, C. 
F. Carroll, J. 8. Cooley, M. 8. Crosby, 8. T. Dutton, A. 
E. Frye, Miss M. G. Fenn, J. A. Graves, I, F. Hall, R. G. 
Hibbard, Chas. D. Hine, Miss W. Bertha Hintz, John J. 
Jennings, B. F. Koons, Miss H. A. Luddington, Miss C. 
W. Mingins, A. B. Morrill, R. C. Metcalf, Miss H. F. 
Page, A. P. Somes, T. B. Stockwell, and Geo. H. Tracy. 





SOMETIMES teachers have this inducement offered to 
get them to subscribe to a paper: Here is a paper whose 
price is $1.00, and here is a book whose price is $1.00; 
take the paper and you get the book ; both for $1.00. A 
teacher who snaps at this offer is deluded. The book 
costs this man sixty cents by the wholesale; he gets 
forty for his paper. The teacher may assure himself 
that he is getting a forty-cent educational paper ; if that 
is what he is after, then it is all right. But no man can 
make a paper that is worth having for that sum of 
money. There isa dime restaurant in this city, but a 
Square meal cannot be got there for that sum of money, 





We propose to publish for the teachers something in the 


way of an educational paper, worth five, yes, ten times 
the money they pay for it. We do not propose to hire 
them to take it; any such dodge as a “dollar book 
thrown in” is too transparent. Do not be deluded. We 
‘‘ throw in” many dollars’ worth of practical help to the 
teacher in each number. It is by following this square 
way of doing business that our great circulation has 
been reached. 





J. M. MILNE, Ph.D., CALLED TO ONEONTA. 





The local board of the new normal school at Oneonta 
have unanimously elected Dr. J. M. Milne of Cortland to 
the principalship of that institution. He will enter upon 
his duties at the opening of the school in September, 
1889. The election is made at this early day that the 
board may have the benefit of his suggestions and 
counsel in the erection and equipment of the new 
school building, work on which will be begun early in 
the summer. Dr. Milne has been Professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Cortland Normal School since 1877, and from 
1873 to 1876 was Principal of the academic department. 
The intervening time he spent in study at Heidelberg 
University, Germany, and in travel to fit himself as an 
instructor in his chosen department. He has been a 
most successful and accomplished student and teacher, 
and has not confined himself to his specialty, but has 
sought a wide general culture. The amount and thorough- 
ness of the work done by his students has been remark- 
able, and they have always taken high rank as teachers 
or college students. It is not too much to say that in no 
normal school, and in few if any of the colleges of the 
country, has the department of Latin and Greek been 
better conducted, so as to yield better results in scholar- 
ship, habits of accurate and patient research, inspiration 
to effort and manliness, and broad and generous culture, 
than in the Cortland Normal under the professorship of 
Dr. Milne. 

He will be greatly missed at Cortland, but he is more 
needed in the wider field of usefulness open to him. If 
culture, taste, experience, industry, capacity for work, 
Ingh character, genial manners and abundant energy can 
command success, his administration of affairs at Oneonta 
will be all that the school, the village and the state can 
ask, 


SUPT. Z. X. SNYDER, KEADING, PA. 








Mr. Z. X. Snyder, who recently entered upon his 
duties at Reading as the successor of Supt. Thos. M. Bal- 
liet, now of Springfield, Mass., was born in the western 
part of Pennsylvania. He graduated from Waynesburg, 
Pa., College, and was afterwards professor of mathemat- 
ics there. Supt. Snyder is a scholarly man, and thor- 
oughly at home in pedagogics. He was principal of the 
Greensburg, Pa., schools previous to his election at 
Reading. There he did some of the best work ever done 
in Pennsylvania. The Greensburg schools rank *very 
high. He is one of the strongest ‘‘new education ” men 
in Pennsylvania. 
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AN EXCELLENT AID FOR TEACHERS. 


Prof. Alexander E. Frye, formerly training teacher in 
the Cook County (Ill) Normal School, has published a 
book on ‘‘ Geography Teaching with Sand Modeling,” 
the only book published on the subject. Professor Frye 
was formerly of the Quincy school, Quincy, Mass., and 
our readers will remember him as a frequent contributor 
to our columns. Among the topics discussed are the 
following : sand modeling in the primary grades ; first 
steps in geography ; district study ; 800 questions to pre- 
pare pupils for the study of flowing water, currents of 
air, soil making, climate, plants, animals, etc. ; illustra- 
tive lessonsin sand modeling ; how to begin map studies ; 
modeling and drawing the school district, (maps) ; first 
lessons on race, governments, religions, commerce, 0c- 
cupations, etc. ; leading from the known to the unknown 
—from the district to the globe ; training the perceptive 
faculties and imagination ; culture of the sensibilities ; 
building the re‘ief of the globe in the child’s mind ; how 
to model the continents, and what to model (maps) ; 
philosophy of sand modeling. 

THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The coming meeting of this association bids fair to be 
wellattended. The meeting will be held at Watkins, on 
the first Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in July next. 
The program will be published in the Journal next 





week, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

WE received a large and beautifully engraved card 
of invitation to the inauguration of the public school 
industrial exhibition at Philadelphia, which was held 
on the evening of May 8 at Horticultural Hall. The in- 
vitation was signed by Mr. Edward T. Steel, president of 
the board of education, the committee of arrangement, 
of which Mr. Andrew M. Spangler is chairman, the 
executive committee, the Public Education Association, 
of which Mr. Wm. W. Justice is chairman, and Supt. of 
Schools James MacAllister. Editorial duties prevented 
our attendance, but a representative of our paper was 
present, and a description of the exhibition is in the 
hands of the compositors. 





In connection with the Connecticut Summer School 
for Teachers to be held at Niantic July 3-19, a “‘ Summer 
School Bulletin” will be issued, the object being to give 
teachers full reports of the proceedings. An advance 
edition will be published in June, giving information of 
the coming session of the school. 





ORESTES M. BRAND, for 21 years principal of Public 
School No. 1, Paterson, N. J., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of that city. Mr. Brand is author 
of ‘‘ Lessons on the Human Body.” 





THE Connecticut Council of Education will meet May 
26th at the high school building in Hartford. Hon. D. 
N. Camp will present the subject of ‘‘ Possibilities of the 
Town System,” and A. B. Fifield will open the discus- 
sion of “‘ Tenure of Office.” At two p.m. the council 
will dine together at the Allyn House: reports from 
various parts of the state will be made, and matters of 
interest discussed. A large attendance is already 
assured. The officers of the council are: President, J. G. 
Lewis of New Haven ,. Vice President, W. F. Gordy of 
Hartford ; Secretary, F. A. Brackett of Bristol. 





THE following program of commencement week at the 
St. Cloud State Normal School, Minnesota, has been 
issued : . 

Sunday, May 27.—Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. J. 
W. Hargrave ; Monday, May 28.—The Lady of the Lake 
dramatized, by the undergraduates ; Tuesday May 29.— 
Tree Planting by the Graduating Class ; Tuesday, 8 p.m. 
—Lecture ‘“‘ The Common Schools : as They Were, Are, 
and Ought to be,” Col. Francis W. Parker ; Wednesday, 
May 30, 9.30 a.m.—Graduating Exercises in Normal 
Hall ; Wednesday, 1 p.m.—Alumni Banquet at Ladies’ 
Home ; Wednesday, 4 p.m.— Educational Convention of 
the Alumni. A Paper, Miss Isabel Lawrence. Discussion. 
—‘*The Normal School Problem,” Miss Mary E. Laing. 
Discussion.—‘‘ Personal Experiences in the Work of 
Teaching.” An educational love feast.—‘* The Duties and 
Opportunities of the Alumni,” James M. Richardson, 
Principal of the State High School, Dodge Centre. 
Discussion.—Wednesday, 8 p.m. Reception. 





NEW YORK COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


DATE PLACE CONDUCTOR. ASSOCIATE CON’R. 
June 4. Central Square. H. R. Sanford. T. D. Blye. 
June 4, Rome. C. T. Barnes. } W. D. Lewis 

W. B. Graves. 
June 11. Carmel. 8S. H. Albro, J. E. Towner. 
June 18. Dansville. H. R. Sanford. A. B. Dunn. 
June 18. Brushton, i. R. Sanford. W. G. Cushman, 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 





Superintendent Anderson, of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
schools, will doubtless be re-elected for another term to 
the position he now holds. President Obermann, of the 
board of education, will probably be chosen again to fill 
the office which he has so acceptably filled. They 
receive commendation from all but a few, and their 
energetic and well-directed labors have won for them 
the esteem of many. A prominent ex-commissioner 
said of Supt. Anderson: ‘‘ Having been drawn into in- 
timate and critical intercourse with the superintendent, 
I have come to know him as a most faithful, ardent, in- 
telligent, and progressive educator, the loss of whose 
services the schools of Milwaukee could ill afford, Of 
President Obermann, he said : “‘ His energy and discre- 
tion are well balanced ; he is personally very popular— 
and justly so; and no man in town has the good of its 

- schools more at heart,” 











LEVI SEELEY, A. M., Ph.D., , 
LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Levi Seeley, author of ‘‘ Grube’s Method of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic,” recently published, was born in Harpers- 
field, N. Y., in 1847. He was brought up on a farm, and 
began his education in a district school. His career as a 
teacher began when he was nineteen, in his native town 
where the ‘‘ boarding around” custom was in vogue. 
Having found in teaching his life-work, he decided to fit 
himself for it. For this purpose, he went to the Albany 
Normal School, where he graduated in 1871. While 
there he found in the late Dr. Alden a very warm per- 
sonal friend. He was obliged to break into his normal 
course to earn money to carry him through, for he never 
had a dollar of help from any one. After graduating, 
he taught at Orient, L. I., three years, then went to New 
Hamburgh for one year, but was called back to one of 
the most important schools of Suffolk county, L. 1., at 
Patchogue. He afterwards became Supt. of schools at 
Lansingburgh, N. Y., where he remained for two years. 
Here his success was great, and the schools increased 
nearly 50% in attendance with but 2% increase in popu- 
lation. 

In 1883 he received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Williams College. In thesame year he wentto Germany 
and studied a year in Berlin, a year in Jena under the late 
pedagogue Stoy in his teachers’ seminary, and the third 
year in Leipsig, making pedagogics, philosophy and psy- 
chology Iris chief work. He took the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1886, the subject 
of his dissertation being, ‘‘ The American Public School 
System and Its Needs from Standpoints of German Peda- 
gogics.” On returning home he accepted the princi- 
palship of the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Academy for one year 
after which he was called to his present position, Princi- 
pal of Ferry College and Seminary for young ladies, at 
Lake Forest, Ill. His success in the West has been such 
that the trustees have added the college department 
since he came, and are building a $60,000 extension, mak- 
ing the college one of the finest institutions for young 
ladies in the West. 

Dr. Seeley is now writing a book on ‘‘ The German 
School System and What it Teaches America.” 





IMPURTANT DATES FOR NEW YORK 
TEACHERS. 





June 2, Examinations in each county for State 
Scholarship in Cornell University. 
- 11. Regents’ Examinations. 


July 5. Meeting of N. Y. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Watkins. 
ae 10. Regents’ Convocation at Albany. 
” 15, Meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at San Francisco. 
August 20. Examinations for State Certificates (cir- 
cular sent on application.) 
- 20. End of School Year. 
r 28. Annual School Meetings. 
Nov. 6. General Election. 
ee 19. Probable date of Regents’ Examinations. 
a 29. Probable date of Thanksgiving. 


The date of November Regents’ Examinations has 
been fixed to take plage during the week preceding 








THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





By B. G. Nortsrop, LL.D. 


The royal hospitality, characteristic of California, 

awaits the educators of America who meet there next 

July. I have never known so extensive and liberal pre- 

parations for any meeting of this society during the 

thirty years of its existence, as those now making in 

California, and these are by no means limited to San 

Francisco. Conferences with the friends of education 

during a long lecture trip through the state, and attend- 

ance at the meeting of the California Executive Com- 

mittee (of which the State Superintendent Hon. Ira G. 

Hoit is chairman) showed their generous plans to give 

a most cordial welcome to their visitors. For the pre- 

vious meetings the preparations have been made by the 

city where the association met. Never before have the 

friends of education in a whole state so generally and 

heartily enlisted in this work. The teachers of the state 

cheerfully pay five per cent. of a month’s salary for the 

entertainment fund. Twenty-one different committees 

of leading citizens and teachers have been appointed to 
arrange all details, and give every possible attention to 
the comfort, information, and enjoyment of the visitors. 

Delegations from the reception committee—recognizable 
by their badges—will board every incoming train, at 
least an hour before its arrival in San Francisco, to wel- 
come and assist the visiting strangers. 

A prize of $500 will be awarded to the state or terri- 
tory, outside of California, making the best school ex- 
hibit. On the first evening, July 17, a reception will be 
tondered to the members, including a grand concert of 
600 voices, and an orchestra of 75 pieces. The com- 
mittee on excursions had not completed their program 
when I left San Francisco, though they reported a long 
and most attractive list, including a steamer excursion 
around San Francisco Bay and out through the Golden 
Gate and return free to the members of the association, 
and also some ten different ocean trips, besides a low 
excursion rate to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 
Among the many railway excursions provided, the best 
for the money and time required is to Santa Cruz and 
Monterey, embracing on the way Menlo Park, the site 
of Stanford University, San Jose, giving a good view of 
Lick observatory fourteen miles distant on the summit 
of Mt. Hamilton, over 4,000 feet high. The attractions 
of Monterey, with its magnificent hotel, are great, but 
the natural advantages and attractions of Santa Cruz 
are still greater and more varied. Besides the sea cliffs, 
natural bridges, and grand canyons lined with red-wood 
forests, here is the wonderful ‘“‘ Big Tree Grove,” show- 
ing the possibilities of the Sequoia Sempervivens. Here 
within twenty*acres are scores of trees from ten to 
twenty feet in diameter, the largest being three hundred 
feet high and twenty-one feet in diameter. These giants 
are easily seen, being only five miles by sail from Santa 
Cruz, and as an enthusiastic visitor said, ‘“ big enough 
for me,” though not as large as those in the less accessible 
groves of Calaveras and Mariposa. The citizens, under 
the lead of Prof. D. C. Clark, principal of the high 
school, and Mrs. I. H. Raymond, the efficient president 
of the Santa Cruz Improvement Society, will give a most 
hospitable reception to the teachers who visit this 
unique and beautiful city, which is fitted by nature to 
become the Newport of the Pacific coast. Those visitors 
who have time for but one excursion of 125 miles from 
San Francisco will, in my opinion, find this trip to Santa 
Cruz and Monterey the most interesting and attractive 
for the price. 
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THE teachers’ institutes recently held at Jamaica and 
White Plains, near this city, are reported to have been 
more than ordinarily successful. Dr. French’s work in 
drawing is much appreciated. Mr. Sanford holds his 
audiences better than ever and Mr. Albro is stirring up 
much interest in mind study. Two hundred and fifty 
teachers were in attendance at White Plains, and the 
local papersays that ;‘ the institute there was the most 
successful of any yet held.” 





Gro: P. Brown, in the Illinois School Journal, of 
which he is editor, says that Mr. Ham “ well deserves all 
the JouRNAL (New York City) has showered upon him, 
even though every notion of his is a false one.” Very 
good! We are glad this opinion met with our grave 
critic’s approval. 





Success doesn’t “happen.” It is organized, pre- 
empted,—captured by “‘ consecrated common sense,”— 
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SUPERINTENDENT MELENEY’S REPORT. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Superintendent C. E. Meleney’s report of the schools 
at Paterson, N. J. shows that he leaves them in a 
flourishing condition. The city has one normal and one 
high school, fifteen grammar and primary, and nine 
evening schools. Superintendent Meleney recom- 
mends the employment of a truant officer, who shall co- 
operate with the inspector of child labor, to get into the 
schools the six hundred children between the ages of 
six and fourteen, not now there. He also urges the 
necessity of a school for incorrigibles saying : 


“That the time has come when this question is of vital import- 
ance, not only on account of those who need special training, but 
also and in larger measure for the sake of all our pupils, whose 
characters depend so much upon their association with each 
other.” 


In connection with this subject he advocates the es- 
tablishment of a City Home to which children who need 
a special training could be sent for instruction and refor- 
mation, not as criminals for punishment. 


“ They should be obliged to live there subject to rules appropri- 
ate to the institution, undergoing a regular system of instruction 
and duties.” 


KINDERGARTENS, 


In speaking of Kindergartens, Supt. Meleney says : 

“ About two years ago the pioneer class of young teachers was 
organized and began a course of instruction under an experienced 
kindergartner, and the work was soon commenced in several of 
the schools. The third course of lessons is now being given, the 
class being composed mostly of new teachers, though some of the 
original class have taken all the courses. The instruction thus far 
given covered the first, second, third, and fourth gifts, tablets, 
sticks, splints and seed work; perforating, sewing, paper folding, 
paper interlacing, paper cutting and pasting, mat weaving and 
clay modeling; kindergarten songs, plays and games were also 
taught.” 


This instruction is in operation in most of the schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In his remarks concerning the primary schools, Mr. 
Meleney uttered many fundamental truths : 


“The maxim was laid down a good many years ago, 
that things should be taught before words. Our course 
has two objects in view, first and most important 
the cultivation of the faculties, and second, the communicating of 
ideas—knowledge. We have learned that a child cannot obtain 
ideas by means of words only, and that a repetition of a state- 
ment from memory is not a test of knowledge. Therefore if the 
only object in teaching is to convey information, the surest, 
quickest, and easiest method is by means of things first, supple- 
mented and aided by the use of language.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Of the grammar schools he says : 


“We have not yet reached the highest degree of thoroughness; 
in fact, I regard the grammar department as the weakest point in 
our system. This must always be the case so long as children are 
obliged to go to work as soon as they become of age. The dropping 
out from these classes makes pushing up an absolute necessity ; 
while this does not always result in lowering the grades, it imposes 
extra labor on the grammar teachers. To maintain the standard 
under these circumstances is difficult, and the success of some 
teachers in accomplishing it is wonderful.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Attributing much of the success of the high school to 
the efficient and scholarly administration of Dr. J. A. 
Reinhart, its principal, Mr. Meleney introduces the 
latter’s report, which shows the school to be ina flourish- 
ing condition. The normal class also is doing good 
work. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
Of this, the Superintendent says : 


“The work in manual training inaugurated in some of the prim- 
ary schools during the last two years has received a new stimulus 
this year by the aid of citizens terested in it, and by the action of 
the state legislature. Manual training as an essential feature of 
our public school system is an accomplished fact. A course of 
study in manua) training, beginning with the kindergarten and 
ending in the high school, was drawn up by the superintendent and 
approved by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, which was adopted by 
the committee and approved by the board of education.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Of the evening schools, the report states that they are 
not meeting the expectations of the superintendent or 
the board, on account of the falling off of attendance. 
The superintendent makes the following appeal: 


“The work has not yet been devised to meet the wants of that 
class of pupils who attend our evening schools. I am convinced, 
however, that a course could be arranged, that would meet the 
wants and that would prove attractive to all. Books of aninterest- 
ing character should be introduced as reading matter, instead of 
many of the readers now in use. 

“It is also important to have some means for occupation that 
will employ the hands, at least in drawing. Boys in evening 
schools are more interested in arithmetic. than any other study 
because it is easier to keep the attention fixed upon it on account 
of the employment of the hands. It is an instance of learning by 
doing. I believe that there would he better work on the part of 


the teachers, in these schools, if the compensation were greater. 
The evening schools could not be taught without the aid of the 
teachers of the day schools, and, after five hours work there, we 
can hardly expect them to put forth the same energy or manifest 
the same interest.”’ 


In conclusion Superintendent Meleney said : 

“In bringing to a close this my last report of the schools of this 
city, I cannot fittingly express my sense of gratitude to the many 
friends of education here, who have in so many ways contributed 
to the measure of success that has attended our efforts in the 
schools. The associations formed here will never be forgotten; 
the interest and enthusiasm of the teachers who have accomplished 
the work has been a constant encouragement and will be a con- 
tinued inspiration; the friendly interest and sympathy of the 
citizens has always been reassuring, and is sincerely appreciated.” 


> 


THE MINISTRY OF PICTURES. 





It is especially necessary that the school-room should 
contain good pictures. Their mission is to counteract 
the effects of the flaring posters on the fencesin all large 
towns and cities, in which scenes coarse and degrading, 
as well as impossible, are depicted. Wherever there is 
such a picture, there are sure to be people studying it 
with interest. It is not enough to hang the pictures in 
the school-room. They must be presented to the chil- 
dren in such a way that the beautiful impression will 
never leave them. For instance, a picture of Dickens in 
his library may be utilized during the first few days as 
follows: Introduce the great man as the friend of chil- 
dren, and tell them how to become acquainted with him 
by finding out all they can about him and his work. 
Talk over his life and books with them. Read or have 
read the selections concerning children in his novels, or 
some of his charming descriptions in nature, and in his 
‘**Child’s History.” When the class feel thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him, devote sufficient time to hearing 
their individual opinions of him. This last exercise 
will be a most valuable one. 

If the picture be a representation of flowers, have a 
talk about the special kinds there, passing from those to 
the general subject of flowers. A little instruction in 
botany can well be given here. 

Judicious questions like the following will arouse in- 
terest and lead to discussion and research. Where did 
garden flowers come from originally? What will care- 
ful cultivation do for flowers? Can their form, color, 
etc., be gradually changed? What is meant by a single 
and a double blossom? Can the double be produced 
from the single, and how? What is the beauty of 
flowers? Why do we love them? Whence comes 
their fragrance? Is ita product of the blossom? Why 
has it never been seen, or felt? In what places, when 
picked, do they seem especially appropriate? Could 
God have made the earth without flowers? Then why 
were they made? 





HOW TO LEARN TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 





Two Goop EXTRACTs. 
I. BISHOP HUNTINGTON. 


We all repeat and perpetuate conventional blunders 
and hereditary solecisms, without once applying the 
study of four or five years in syntax and conjugation to 
our current speech. Where is the reform to begin? I 
say, emphatically, set about grammatic correctness, first 
of all, Watch yourself. Criticise yourself. Be intoler- 
ant with yourself. Get some housemate to expose you. 
Say over the thing correctly till the mistake is made 
impossible. It would be more discreditable to yout train- 
ing to finish a picture out of drawing, or to misspell the 
name of one of our territories, or to mistranslate a line 
of Virgil, or to flat in music, than to confound the parts 
of speech in a morning call. 

Nothing is to be said of slang. If I were to exhort on 
that matter, it should be only to forbearance, in that 
they are obliged to hear it from their ill-bred acquaint- 
ances. ‘‘ Awful handsome,” and “horrid nice,” and 
‘jolly sunset,” and all that pitiful dialect, coming of 
weak heads and early neglect, we shall have to bear 
with till select and high-toned schools have chastened 
the manners and elevated the spirit of the better-condi- 
tioned classes ; and, through them, the improved stand- 
ard will work its way outward and downward into the 
public schools and the homes of the people. Unexpected 
hyperbole is often witty ; but nonsense is not, nor are 
stale repetitions of nonsense. 


Il. DR. HOLLAND. 
I was walking along the street the other day, says Dr. 
Holland, when I met an elegantly dressed lady and gen- 
tleman upon the footway. As I came within hearing of 





their voices—they were quietly chatting along the way— 











I heard these words from the woman’s lips : “‘ You may 
bet your life on that.” I was disgusted. I could almost 
have boxed her ears. A woman who deals only in 
superlatives, demonstrates at once the fact that her 
judgment is subordinate to her feelings, and that her 
opinions are entirely unreliable. All language thus 
loses its power and significance. The same words are 
brought into use to describe a ribbon in a milliner’s win- 
dow, as are employed to do justice to Thalberg’s execu- 
tion of Beethoven’s most heavenly symphony. Let me 
insist upon this thing. Be more economical in the use of 
your mother tongue. Ifa thing is simply good, say so ; 
if pretty, say so; if very pretty, say so; if fine, say so; 
if very fine, say so; if grand, say so; if sublime, say so ; 
if magnificent, say so; if splendid, say so. These words 
have all different meanings, and you may use them all 
of as many different objects, and not use the word per- 
fect once. That is a very large word! 


MANUAL TRAINING THROUGH INDUSTIAI 
DRAWING. 
By Cuas. M. CaRTER, late agent of the Mass. Board of 
Education for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing. 


This is an age of remarkable interest in educational 
matters. It is an age directed by the grand principles of 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Frébel, Bacon, Rousseau, and 
others. Truths they uttered years ago, are the under- 
lying principles of the remarkable revival termed the 
new education. 

General education must refer to things. Every moment 
brings us in contact with them ; many of us are engaged 
in their production ; all derive pleasure or benefit from 
them according to their use or beauty ; all studies have 
something to do with things ; all, whether natural or arti- 
fical, represent thought put intoconcrete form. A table, 
for instance, shows thought of convenience. Its con- 
struction represents thought of the capabilities of mate- 
rials, and skill in the use of tools. The gracefulness of 
its form convey to us thoughts of beauty. In every 
respect the object is an embodiment of thoughts of use 
or beauty ; and so it is with every object, natural or arti- 
ficial ; they embody thought derived from God or man. 

Common school studies refer more or less to the 
thought represented in things, but something is lacking. 
We want a study which will make exact observers, 
which will train eye, hand, and mind by causing the 
closest relation to things. 

We want a study which will make pupils think—a 
study which will widen fields of usefulness—and lead to 
refinement by the discovery of beauty in nature and 
art. 

All of those desirable features are found connected 
with observing and expressing ideas relating to the form 
of things. Hence the great interest aroused in manual 
training and industrial drawing. 

These branches have much in common, and are em- 
phatic representations of the study of things. Consider- 
ing the manual training schools, we find that mental 
and moral development are placed first. Great stress is 
also laid on training hand and eye. We find thata large 
proportion of time is devoted to drawing, oftentimes one 
hour of drawing for each two hours in the workshop. 
We also find that certain industrial art schools, who 
claim to attain the same end as the regular manual train- 
ing schools, give almost their entire time to drawing, 
Manual training schools of this country are an outgrowth 
of the industrial schools of Europe, designed to benefit 
particular trades—but our schools have a broader aim— 
they desire to fit pupils for every occupation. They 
show, however, the influence of their origin in being 
devoted almost entirely to mechanical pursuits. Is this 
not a too limited basis for schools aiming to give general 
culture of mind, hand, and eye? The world of things is 
far broader than laboratories devoted to carpentering, 
wood-turning, forging and foundry work. All nature 
invites us to study a great variety of subjects, such as 
botany, mineralogy, etc. If properly taught they may 
be made a means of training observation and expression, 
incidentally increasing manual skill. 

Reflection will show that the average manual training 
school gives attention almost solely to the construction 
of things, while the industrial art schools on the other 
hand give attention almost entirely to beautifying 
things. Should not the construction and beautifying of 
objects be united? Thoughts of use should be com- 
bined with thoughts of beauty. Without ideas of this 
kind more fully brought out than at present, we cannot 
develop a high order of national taste, nor a world wide 
market for our productions. 

Drawing is one of the outgrowths of the study of the 
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form of things. Considered in this light drawing has 
much in common with manual training. Each, primari- 
ally, leads pupils to observe form, by the active exertion 
of their own minds. Spencer says : ‘‘ Observation is the 
process of acquiring knowledge on which all other 
knowledge is based,” that ‘‘ we shall find that exhaus- 
tive observation is an element in all great success,” and 
Pestalozzi says : ‘‘ Observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge.” * 

In every branch of common school study, a secondary 
step is to lead pupils to show what they know by some 
form of expression. For this purpose in connection with 
various studies we use language, drawing, painting, and 
construction, 7. e., ‘‘ making things.” In using these 
means of expression we have doubly exercised hand, eye, 
and mind. First, in gaining knowlodge ; second, in ex- 
pressing it. Comenius says: ‘That this is the true 
method of procedure, is manifest ; for first, external 
things are impressed on the senses, then the mind seeks 
to express whatit has received.” Mr. Ham says: ‘“‘ Under 
the old regime of education only two modes of expression 
are provided, speech and writing. A third mode, draw- 
ing, has been generally adopted. Drawing, however, is 
only the first step, an incomplete step, so to speak, of 
expression. It is a sign, an outline of a thing ; what we 
want is the thing itself.” Manual training and industrial 
drawing employ similar means of expression. Both 
employ language; both employ drawing ; and both 
employ construction. 

But industrial drawing is not oblivious to an important 
consideration—the combination of known forms result- 
ing in expression by examples of invention or design. 
This department tends to direct special attention to 
beauty as an almost invariable accompaniment of every 
form. Thoughts of beauty are expressed by various 
household furnishings, even the most ordinary object 
being shaped with reference to use and beauty. Every 
good system of industrial drawing has exercises in in- 
vention or design. 

Considering the most important tools required by ex- 
pression in either industrial drawing or manual train- 
ing, we find the pencil, the brush, the compasses, the T- 
square, the scissors, knives, and the ‘‘ universal tools.” 
Of these means the pencil, brush and compasses are in_ 
expensive, easily obtained, and readily give expression 
by drawing and painting. The scissors, knives, and con- 
tents of the family tool chest, furnish expression by con- 
struction. These means, obtainable everywhere in con- 
nection with industrial drawing, make it possible to 
develop in all schools elementary manual training, 
founded on correct educational principles. There is a 
growing belief that drawing and some exercises in con- 
struction are valuable adjuncts to our system of educa- 
tion. 

As all things are embodiments of form, and as the 
study of all form is based on geometry, it becomes evi- 
dent that, proceeding according to educational principles, 
we should first study typical geometric forms as wholes 
—that we should subsequently analyze and study their 
details, and consider their application to various objects. 
At every stage the thought they represent should be ex- 
pressed by the three-fold means, language, drawing, and 
construction. The materials employed must be governed 
by the age of the pupils, and their ease of manipulation. 
Paper, wood, cloth, and similar materials have thus far 
been found most useful; while metals seem to present 
greater difficulty. The successful accomplishment of 
such work will oblige us to furnish simple materials such 
as paper, cardboard and wood. It may also be found 
advisable to provide simple tools. It is hoped that 
parents will encourage this work by supplying tools for 
home work. 

It is absolutely necessary that all work should be the 
students’ otherwise the tendency will be towards dis- 
honesty ; accurate expression cultivates truthfulness, not 
only in things but in actions. 

The question to determine is the manner and extent to 
which the constructive feature should be developed. We 
must connect the work of the kindergarten with that of 
the special school or high school by suitable exercises for 
primary and grammar grades. Efforts outside of the 
various manual and industrial schools seem to have 
tended in one of two important directions. First, in the 
production of ‘‘ Industrial Exhibitions,” and second, in 
making the construction of objects an outgrowth of the 
study of drawing. The first class has no educational 
connection with public school work ; it is not related to 
systematic teaching. Are the results comparable with 


exercises of the second class in which the work is first 
planned on paper, and afterwards constructed from the 
drawing? Pupils are guided by the teacher, and the 
Tesults are truly exponents of systematic, profitable | jrze 








thought. Whereas the continuance of industrial exhibi- 
tions is questionable after their novelty has passed. 

The discovery and application of thought, as embodied 
in things, will answer as a broad foundation for 
manual training, and the best study adapted to this end 
is industrial drawing. It gives a general training ap- 
plicable to a great variety of studies and pursuits. Its 
development is in the direction of usefulness, beauty and 
morality. It leads to the observation of things, and to 
their expression by language, drawing, and construction. 
It stimulates the inventive faculty and cultivates a 
knowledge of design, giving training and knowledge to 
all boys, to all girls, in preparing them for every sphere 
of life. 





MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE. * 

This work is a teacher’s book on mental science. It 
was prepared for teachers, or for young men and women 
studying to become teachers. In fact, it grew up in the 
class-room, much of it being used in manuscript for sev- 
eral years before it was published. Every definition and 
statement was written with a class of young persons 
before the author’s mind, and with the desire of so pre- 
senting the subject that it should be readily understood 
by the student. 

The style is simple, direct, and lucid, and free from 
technical terms and metaphysical abstractions. Its defi- 
tions and statements are clear, concise, and comprehen- 
sive, and cannot fail to give the student a definite and 
logically related view of the entire subject as it lay in 
the mind of the auther. 

The system of philosophy is in accord with the views 
of the leading thinkers of the times. It harmonizes in a 
large measure what is seemingly diverse or antagonistic 
in different systems of philosophy, and on disputed 
points often presents both sides in such a way that the 
student may decide for himself. Speculative discussions 
of no practical value to teachers are carefully avoided, 
the object being to give young teachers a clear and defi- 
nite idea of the accepted facts and principles of the 
science. 

The crowning excellence of the work is its practical 
application of psychological knowledge to teaching. 
Recognizing that a knowledge of the human mind lies at 
the foundation of the teacher’s work, it aims to present 
a clear idea of the nature of the mind, and the manner 
in which its faculties may be developed and trained. 

In this respect the work is unique, differing from all 
treatises upon this subject which preceded it. While a 
few writers made incidental suggestions in respect to 
the training of the faculties, this work presents formal 
and detailed discussions of the subject. The description 
of each faculty is followed by a chapter showing how 
the faculty is to be trained and developed. The work is 
thus an “‘ educational psychology” in its full meaning, 
and as such is invaluable to those who are preparing 
themselves for the profession of teaching. 

The work embraces a complete outline of the science 
of the mind, including the Intellect, the Sensibilities, 
and the Will. The intellect includes Perception, Mem- 
ory, Imagination, Understanding, and Intuition; the 
understanding includes Abstraction, Conception, Judg- 
ment, and Reasoning. The nature of each of these fac- 
ulties is explained, and the methods by which they can 
be trained and developed carefully pointed out. The 
sensibilities and will are treated in a similar manner, so 
that the student is presented with a complete and com. 
prehensive view of the subject of mental science and 
mental culture. In its methods of mental training it 
covers every stage of mental development, beginning with 
the senses of a little child, and reaching up to the highest 
thought of the philosopher. 

One of the most valuable features of the work is the 
relation of its teachings to religion. Tracing ideas up 
from the impressions of the senses, it reaches the domain 
of supersensual truth, in which it finds the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Attaining the ideas of the infi- 
nite and absolute, and uniting them with that of the 
good, it reaches the idea of a God, and thus lays the 


foundation for building that grand temple of belief 
found in the human soul, called religion. It thus lifts 
the work of mental culture into a h plane, and aims 
at that higher spiritual culture which has blessed the 
world with what is noblest in character and grandest in 
achievement. 

Though not advertised o Fy aps to any extent, it has 
been widely introduced, and is used in normal schools, 
reading circles, teachers’ classes, etc., and has received 
warm commendation from those who have studied and 
taught it, a be as from the leading educators of the 
country who have examined it. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. — 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 








By ANNA JOHNSON, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

What kind of wood saved a fort? Why? 
When ? 

Of what use was a fog once ? 

What did Col. Stark say that inspired his soldiers to 
victory? Where? 

What brave woman took her husband's place and shot 
off the cannon? Where? 

What capital city during the war did Congress have to 
leave? 

What great event happened at Saratoga? What and 
where is it? 

Where is Independence Hall? Why so named? 

Where was an earth work or fort built at night ? 

What Frenchman’s statue is in New York City? 
Where? Why? 

Where did the Tories and Indians massacre the inhab- 
itants ? 

Who were called Tories ? 

What man left his plow in the field and went to war? 

What brave soldier proved a traitor? Where? When? 

What park in New York City once held a fort ? Whose 
tomb is there now ? 

What park still holds a fort ? 

What two forts on the Delaware River were captured 
by the British ? 

What important city was taken first, and evacuated 
first by the British? 

What important city was the last to be evacuated by 
the British ? 

In what winter quarters did Washington's army suffer 
very severely? Where was it? 

Where did Washington deceive the British by leaving 
his camp fires burning ? 

Where did Washington surprise the Hessians. 
night? Who were the Hessians ? 

Who first raised the American flag on board of a 
vessel ? 

What important event took place at Yorktown, Va? 


Where ? 


What 





REVIEW QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 





By ANNA JOHNSON, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


What is the oldest town in the United States? Set- 
tled by whom ? 

Its large hotel bears the nameof whom? What did he 
seek in vain? 

What city is the great grain market? 

What and where are the twin cities ? 

What city is situated near the Golden Gate ? 

What two cities bear the same name, one near the ex- 
treme east of the U. S. and the other in the extreme 
west ? 

What city is the great pork market ? 

What city is the cotton market? 

What is the Mormon city? 

What city on the St. Lawrence River situated on an 
island? 

What walled city on the St. Lawrence River? 

What city near Niagara Falls? 

In what city do Garfield’s remains rest ? 

In what city do Lincoln’s remains rest ? 

What celebrated watering place in Rhode Island ? 

What city is called the ‘‘ Hub”? 

What may be called the ‘‘ Charter Oak City "? 

What is the “‘ Quaker City”? 

What is the ‘“‘ Land of Flowers” 

What cities are on rivers of the same names? 

What city of the U. S. is in no state or territory ? 

What capes have boys’ names ? 

What cape has a girl’s name? 

What celebrated summer resorts in your state ? 

What sea-ports, if any, in your state ? 

What manufacturing cities in your state ? 

What natural curiosities in your state? 

What lake in New York State has as many islands as 
days in the year? 

What state has frequent earthquakes ? 

What territories and states are subject to blizzards? 
Pawo | To cyclones? 
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THE PANSY. 


By STELLA C. PoLLARD, East Oakland, Cal. 


OxssEect.—To teach children to represent objects with 
the fewest lines, and in the simplest way, also to make 








the study of flowers as interesting as a fairy tale. 
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THE DRAWING LESSON. 

Now, children, make a round ring for me. Oh, no! 
that will never do. Just look at the rings on your fin- 
gers; you cannot find the place where they are joined to- 
gether or ‘‘welded,” as the joining is called. Try again. 
That is better. Now make believe you broke your 
ring, and draw mea picture of half of it. The other 
day we drew pictures of little boys and girls walking to 
school, you remember—straight .ines. Yes, so. Some 
of the children went on errands for Mamma, and had to 
run to school. Show me how they looked with slanting 
lines. Some came one way, and some another. Now 
make one big brother taking two little sisters to school. 
Make a picture of that crooked stick, holding the win- 
dow open. Itis almost like an S. A double curve we 
callit. Now draw me a picture of the point of your pen- 
cil. Let us put them all together, and see what we can 
make. Puta dotin the center of yourslate. Now make 
four more dots like corners, as if you were going to put 
the first dot in a box. Make a nice ring around each one 
of your dots, except the one in the center. Fasten your 
two lower rings together with your broken ring. Now 
make the big brother with two little sisters, with 
their feet on the dot that has n_ ring around it, in each 
ring. Take the crooked stick and make a handle and 
tell me what you have. ‘‘A pansy!” Yes. Now let 
us make the pansy’s back. This time don’t put the boys 
and girls in. Look at the back of this live pansy I have 
in my hand ; we will call each one of those little green 
leaves achair. Put the two top rings on one chair, one 
chair for each of the lower rings, and two close together 
for the broken ring. Make the handle. Now let me 
see. You have all done very well. Fold your arms 
over your slates, and I will tell you a story about the 


pansy. 
AREA OF A CIRCLE. 


By E. D. SHIMER. 

The formula is z R* in which the Greek letter is 
8.14159 or the ratio between the diameter and the cir- 
cumference, and R is radius or half the diameter. 

Let me simplify this for class-room work, relying upon 
the teacher's tact to present the matter step by step. 


Fg. 
Rigs 9-9 








The distance around a square is invariably four times 
the diameter. Inscribe the circle next, and it will not 
be difficult to show that by cutting off the corners the 
distance around the circle is less than 4 times the diame- 
ter. Here you must tell the class that the ratio is 3.14159 
or about 3}. Take 3 for convenience. A 6 inch circle 
has an 18 inch circumference. A circumference of 
inches has a diameter of 8 inches, etc., etc. 





Divide into then into eighths, into six- 
eT is ans hao oS 
get dimens ons, 
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Now split each half as you would an 
orange. 








Shove the two halves together and 
you will produce an oblong 15 inches x 
5 inches. 
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This will give a sufficiently accurate ocular demonstra- 
tion that one-half the diameter times one-half the cir- 
cumference is equal to the area of a circle. If this is 
slowly and surely developed your pupils will not be apt 
to ‘‘ forget.” 

For the benefit of the teacher let me add the follow- 
ing for further reflection. 

Circumference=7 X 2 R. 











Diameter =2 R. 
Circum. D 2x 2R_  2R 
x — =—- KX —=(tXR) X R=7R*=Area. 
2 2 2 2 





AN AID IN TEACHING PLASTERING. 


By ANNIE L. HINEs, 


Drrections.—Fig. 1, representing walls of room, was 
cut from red cardboard, marked in squares and tied at a 
with ribbons. 


Fig 





Fig. 2, representing ceiling, was cut from blue card- 
board, and also marked in squares. 


Fig 2. 





Children know square measure and how to find length 
all around the room. 

Let squares represent square feet, as they must be 
larger than square inches, so that all pupils can see. 

PROBLEM.—How many square feet of plastering will 
it take to plaster a room 6 feet long, 4 feet wide, 4 feet 


high ? 
Begin lesson by questioning about school-room, 
‘« What parts are plastered?” ‘‘ What use is plaster?” 


‘“‘ Why should we all know how to find amount of plas- 
tering?” 

Let this box represent a small room. ‘“‘How many 
sides has it?” 

State dimensions and let pupils find the length around 
the room, then prove by counting number of feet upon 








the edge. 
Place work upon the board : 
6 feet 4 feet 12 feet 
2 2 ie 
12 feet 8 feet 20 feet 


Ask children, “‘ What parts of a room are plastered?” 
“Upon what part of the walls and ceiling is plastering 
placed ?” “‘ Then what measure must we use in finding 


ment?” ‘* What is the length all around the room?” 
‘*Then how many square feet in one row around the 
room?” Device makes this point clear, for untying the 
ribbons at one corner walls are spread out, and number 
of square feet in one row can be counted. 
Work placed on board, and pupil gives solution : 
1 square foot 
20 square feet 


20 square feet. 
Since 1 square foot is the unit of measurement and the 
length around the room is 20 feet, in one row there are 
20 times 1 square foot=20 square feet. 
Ask pupils, ‘‘What is 20 square feet?” ‘‘ How 
many rows are there?” Holding corners of box together 
so height can be seen ask, ‘‘ How many square feet in 
one row ?” ‘* How many square feet in 4 rows?” ** How 
many square feet in the walls of the room?” Again it 
can be proved by counting. 

Work placed on board, and solution given - 
20 square feet 
4 


80 square feet in walls. 


Since the room is 4 feet in height there are 4 rows of 
20 square feet each, and the surface of the walls contain 
4 times 20 square feet=80 square feet. 

‘‘What is 80 square feet?” ‘‘ Is the room’plastered ?” 
‘* What remains?” 

Bring the ceiling forward and children will readily 
give solution from dimensions, length and breadth and 
number of square feet in surface can be counted. 

Place on board : 

1 square foot 
6 


6 square feet 
4 


24 square feet in ceiling. 
‘* What is 24 square feet?” ‘‘ What is 80 square 


feet?” ‘‘ How shall we find number of square feet to 
be plastered ?” 

Walls, 80 square feet 

Ceiling, 24 ‘“ mi 


Room, 104 square feet. 
Result can be proved by counting the whole number 
of squares in illustration. 
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EVERY-DAY ANIMALS.—I. 


By A. B. GuILForD, Jersey City. 
(For Girls and Boys of Grammar Grades.) 
THE LITTLE EARTHWORM. 


Fig.3. (a) 
(b) 





One day last summer, while walking through one of 
the finest house-gardens in Northern New Jersey, my 
companion, the owner of the garden, pointed with par- 
donable pride to the rich growth of this or that vegeta- 
ble, or berry,or called my attention to the thrifty growth 
of one or another kind of tree. 

This gardener was a man who saw a great deal of 
what was going on in his garden-world, and thought 
much upon what he saw; and although he had but very 
little of what we call “book-learning,” still Mother 
Nature had taught him a large portion of that ‘‘ know!- 
edge never learned of books,” and he had been a willing 
and patient pupil. 

Every gardener has many friends, besides the vegeta- 
bles and fruits he is raising for market, and I was 

leased to note that this man knew about the life and 
its of many of the animals, small and great, that 
help the gardener do his work, by ridding his plants of 
insects that destroy vegetable life. I had a long talk 
with him, and learned much that was new to me. 








the amount of plaster?” “ Whatis the ynit of measure: ' 


By and by he began to speak about the richness of the 
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soil, which composed his garden. Seizing a spade he 
struck it deep into the moist earth, and turned up a 
spadeful of rich black mold. As it fell from the spade 
it broke in fragments. ‘‘ Ah! The earthworms!” cried 
I. ‘* What a host of them and what fine fat fellows! 
‘“Yes;” said the gardener, ‘the ground here is full 
of them. They are a great pest!” 

Now I happened to know better, as I was fresh from 
the reading of what that wonderful observer, Charles 
Darwin, had said about this despised worm, and I 
hastened to tell him that he had failed to recognize one 
of his friends after all. 

Let us see about these little fellows. The boys know 
them by the name of ‘ fish-worms ” on ‘‘ angle-worms,” 
because they use them to bait their books for catching 
certain kinds of fish. In Fig. 1, is a drawing of the 
earth-worm, as he appears when at ease. I mean by 
‘at ease,” that nothing is disturbing him. Were you 
to touch him with a stick, a worm of his size could 
stretch himself to more than twice the length there 
shown, or could draw himself together to about one- 
half the length. This is the way he does it. Look at 
his body. You will see that it is made up of rings or 
segments. A full grown earthworn has from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty of these rings, and he 
can lengthen or shorten them at pleasure, in the same 
way that you can push in or draw out the sections of a 
telescope. As he has so many of these rings, he finds it 
easy to make himself very long or very short. 

In Fig. 2. (a), a few rings are shown, drawn out to 
their full extent. In (6) Fig. 2, they are contracted as 
far as possible. You notice the great difference in length 
between the two extremes. Each of these rings is pro- 
vided with sets of stiff bristles. You can feel them if 
you draw the worm lightly back and forth through the 
fingers. When he wants to go ahead, he fastens the 
bristles of the rear rings into the ground, and pushes 
out and forward the rings toward the head. Then fast- 
ening the bristles of the forward rings into the ground, 
he teléscopes himself together, so to speak, from the 
rear. By one such set of actions, he advances over not 
a little ground for so small a traveler. 

In Fig. 3, observe how these bristles are arranged on 
the rings. Each ring has beneath the body, two pairs of 
bristles (a), and on each side is placed one pair. In all, 
each ring has eight bristles arranged in four pairs, and 
as there are over a hundred rings, you can easily 
see that the earthworm has many hooks to pull by. 
Should you look for eyes, you would find none. The 
mouth is a very simple opening, and contains no teeth. 
Running straight through the body of our earthworm, 
is the food-canal. Look at him when he is fresh from 
the ground, and placed in a strong light, and you will 
be able to see it, as his body is translucent. 

In two places this canal is enlarged greatly. One of 
these places is the ‘‘ store-house” or crop, and the other 
is the “ grinding-room ” or gizzard. In this gizzard you 
will find quite coarse grains of sand sometimes. It 
serves the purpose of pulverizing his food, in the same 
way that the stones in the chicken’s gizzard help to 
make the food fine. By the aid of the microscope, we 
find out that the earthworm has no heart, but that the 
blood-vessels with which his body is abundantly suj- 
plied, both pump and carry the blood. Then each ring 
of his body has a little brain, or nerve-center, or ‘‘ gan- 
glion,” as men of science call it, of its own. We must not 
forget that Mrs. Earthworm lays funny little eggs with 
a peculiar little cap at one end, and when the baby 
earthworm gets so big that his small house will hold 
him no longer, he pushes up the lid, and crawls out into 
the world. 

In (a) of Fig. 4, you can see how he looks as he is 
curled up in his egg-house, and in (b) of the same figure, 
how he appears when he makes his escape. But the 
most wonderful thing about the earthworm remains to 
be told, and this is the work performed by him in the 
ground. For this knowledge of this work, we are, in 
the main, indebted to the careful, patient study, for 
long years, that Charles Darwin and his son gave to 

this little animal. For more than thirty years, Darwin 
watched and studied the earthworms. Of course he 
did much other work in this time, but he was not able 
to speak positively about them, until he had made ob- 
servations covering a period of more than thirty years. 
Think of that, boys and girls! What a lesson of patience 
and perseverance it teaches all of us! 

The earthworm burrows in the ground. You have 
seen his burrows in the garden, I am sure. The wood- 
chuck when burrowing, spreads the earth he digs out 
about the door of his house. The earthworm swallows 
the dirt as he goes along. Is not that an ingenious way 
to dispose of the dirt he digs? The blacker and richer 





the dirt is the better he loves to dig and eat it. After he 
has eaten much of it, of course he cannot well hold 
more, he withdraws to digest it. Our little dirt-eater 
finds a great deal in the dirt he eats that helps build up 
his body. Indeed this is his main food with occasionally 
a little dessert in the form of the tender edge of leaves 
or bark he may come across in his travels. Of course 
he can’t digest all the dirt he eats. Such portions as are 
not used by him are ejected in the form of mud. You 
will frequently see about the burrows of the earthworm, 
little piles of this mud from which the water has evap- 
orated. The hard remnants form little dots of hills, 
scattered all over the surface of the ground where earth- 
worms live. Because he throws or “casts” away this 
earth, these little dots of hills are called “‘ castings.” 

Now, there are so many of these little fellows on the 
earth, that Darwin calculates that all the vegetable 
mold (black earth, such as our gardens are made of) on 
the earth’s surface, as often as once in four years, passes 
through the body of earthworms. This being so, what 
a help these insignificant animals are in working over 
the soil, and constantly exposing fresh portions to the 
air, and wind, and rain. 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS FROM 
RECENT MAGAZINES. 


Arbor Days.—May Vick’s Mag. 

Animal Suffering, Ethics of.—Jan. Dublin Rev. 

Applied Science, Effect upon Trade.—May Eclectic. 

Animals, Death Instinct in.—May No. Am. Rev. 

American Indian, Future of.—May Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Alaska School Teachers, A Cargo of.—May Chautauquan. 

America, Matthew Arnold on.—May No. Am. Rev. 

American Government, Theory of.—May No. Am. Rev. 

Among the Birds.—April Good Words. 

Automatic Writing.—May Proceedings of So.for Psy. Research. 

Arnold, Matthew.- (April 21) Spectator. 

Boston, The First Owner of.—April Am. Mag. 

Brain-Work, Physical Basis of.—May No. Am. Rev. 

Berlin, People’s Kitchens in.—May Woman's World. 

Bacon to Beethoven.—May Lippincott’s. 

Birchless Schoolmaster, The.—(April 21) Saturday Rev. 

Cuba, Our Hold on.—-May No. Am. Rev. 

Cambridge, Last Term at.—(April 21) Saturday Rev. 

Characters in Feet.—May Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Consciousness, Unity of.—March Mind. 

Cold Winds.—April Longman’s. 

Central American History An Episode in.—May New Princeton 
Rev. 

Classic Authors, Schiller.—May Gody’s. 

Canada and United States.—May Eclectic. 

Color-Blind, The.—April Good Words. 

Children.—April Good Words. 

Central African Question.—April Blackwood's. 

Children of a Great City.—May Woman's World. 

Cicero, The Rome of.—-May Atlantic. 

City Government.—May Forum. 

Colonies, Church of England in.— May Century. 

Democracy, Mr. Lowell on.—(April 21) Spectator. 

Dickens (Charles), Recollections of.—April Littell’s Living Age. 

Dangerous “ Trusts.”—May No. Am. Rev. 

Europe, The Peace of.—April Edinburgh Rev. 

Emperor William.—May Atlantic. 

Evolution, Relation to Materialism.—May Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Educational Methods, Effects of on Health of Women.—March 
Sanit. 

Examinations and Promotions.—May Education. 

English, Learning to Write.—May No. Am. Rev. 

Explorations in Unknown Territories.—May Chautauquan. 

Floral Structures and Their Uses.—May Chautauquan. 

Fear, The Pains of.—May Forum. 

Female Poaching on Male Preserves.— May Eclectic. 

Fisheries Treaty.—May Mag. Am. Hist. 

Frederick IIT.—April Littell’s Living Age. 

Food and Beverages.—May Century. 

Food and Drink.—April Health and Home. 

Government, Difficulties of.—April Quart. Rev. 

Girls’ Schools, Past and Present.—Apml XIX. Century. 

“ Gentlemen.”—May Scribner's. 

Harvard College.—May F’. L. Pop. Mo. 

Heine (Heinrich)—April West. Rev. 

Heat in the School-room.—May Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Hebrew Language, Gaelic Elements in.—April Universalist Quart, 

Islam and Civilization.—April Contemp. Rev. 

(rish Landlordism.—May Forum. 

Ideas, Insistent and Fixed.—Feb. Am. Jn’l of Psy. 

Insects, Mental Powers of.—(April 27) Science. 

Justice, Miscarriages of.—May Forum. 

Keats.—April Quart. Rev. 

Leo XITII.—May Century. 

Lincoln, Personal Recollections of.—May Mag. Am. Hist. 

Modern Explosives.—May Scribner's. 

Moraines, Terminal in Germany.—May Am. Jn’l of Sci. 

Madison(James), The Family of.—May Wide Awake. 

Mexican Independence, Heroes of.—May Cath. World. 

Mars, Life in.—May Ballou’s Mag. 

Mixed University, A.—April Macmillan’s. 

Municipal Debt and Local Taxation.—April Edinburgh Rev. 

New England, The Decline of.—May No. Am. Rev. 

Nervous System ; Education and Sleep.—May Chautauquan. 

Old Delaware.—May Lippincott’s. 

Old Scotland.—April Blackwood’s, 

Pope (Alexander).—May Scribner's. 

Personality, Multiplex.—May Proceedings of So. for Psy. Research. 

, Some Recent Advances in.—May Jn'lof Franklin 





—-——- 


Public Schools, What Shall They Teach ?—May Forum. 

Pedagogy, Means and Ends of.—May Education. 

Personal Immortality.-May No. Am. Rev. 

Republic, The Center of.—May Scribner’s. 

Robin, American and His Congeners.—May Pop. Sei. Mo. 

Sound-Signals at Sea.—May Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Spring Flowers, Lessons of.—April Sunday at Home. 

Solomon Islands, Discovery of.—April West. Rev. 

Sculpture, Old Masters of at the Royal Academy.—-May Mag. of 
Art. 

Socialism and the Unemployed.—April Contemp. Rev. 

South African Conference.—April West. Rev. 

Self-Government, The Destruction of.—April Fort. Rev. 

Schools, Corporal Punishment in.—(April 21) Spectator. 

Tennessee, Ancient Society in.—May Mag. Am. Hist. 

Three Formations of the Middle Atlantic Slope.—May Am. Jn’'l. of 
Set. 

Typhoon, A.—May Wide Awake. 

The Everiasting Hills.—April West. Rev. 

Trout and Grayling.—May Outing. 

University, Our Amateur Free.— April Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Virgil, Bowen's Translation.—April Edinburgh Rev. 

Woman's Work, Societies for. —April Woman. 

Working Classes, Healthy Homes for.—April Fort. Rev. 

Woman ; Her Susceptibilities.—April Health and Home. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

King Luis, of Portugal, has such poor health that Prince Carlos, 
the heir apparent, has been appointed regent. 

Fearing a war in Europe, England is making warlike prepara- 
tons. 

The differences between the United States and the Moorish 
governments have finally been settled. 

Gov. Hill vetoed the Crosby high-license bill, 








An explosion of gas and dynamite in a tunnel at Messina, Italy, 
caused a great loss of life. 

It is reported that the Alaska Seal Fur Company have robbed 
and debauched the natives. 

A conference of the printing and allied trades and the London 
Chamber of Commerce condemned the international copyright 
bill now before the United State Senate. 

Ata banquet given to Mr. Parnell in London, the great [rish 
leader declared his intention of aiways fighting for his fellow 
countryman. 

There were several explosions of natural gas in Buffalo, causing 
much damage. St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral was destroyed. 

The police have found thousands of Socialist documents in 
Breslau, and many arrests have been made. 


Several amendments have been made to the Mills tariff bill. 

The Australian authorities have refused to allow Chinese immi- 
grants to land. 

It is reported that there is danger of a wide-spread scourge of 


ycllow fever in Florida. . 

The great tunnel through the Cascade Mountains on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad has been completed. 

Cuban troops have just secured a victory over two bandit 
chiefs. 

An investigation of the condition of electric light wires in New 
York City shows that they are extremely dangerous. 

William O’Brien, M.P., has been sentenced to undergo another 
term of three months’ imprisonment. 

A serious outbreak has occurred at Monastir, Macedonia. The 
Servian and Greek portions of the population united to oppose the 
authority of Turkey. 





-e- 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

Frederick Crowninshield of 42 West Fourteenth Street, NewYork, 
has finished a pair of stained glass windows, which will be placed 
in Memorial Hail,Harvard University. On them is represented the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. 


John Ruskin has written sixty-four books and his annual re- 
ceipts from his publisher reach $20,000. 

Bronson Howard advises Eastern colleges to follow in the foot- 
steps of Michigan University, and establish courses on the art of 
dramatic writing. Prof. Alfred Hennequin is teaching the Ann 
Arbor students to write plays. 


Cornell University has started a crusade against immorality 
among undergraduates. Hereafter, a Cornell student who gam- 
bles, becomes intoxicated or in any way misbehaves will be at once 
expelled, 

Henry Shirk, of Baltimore, bas given real estate to the value ot 
$68,000 for the use of the new Woman's College of that city. 


Prof. Charles Gross, of Troy, N. Y., who has accepted the Chair 
of Histo~y at Harvard University, received the degree of Ph.D. in 
Germany. He isa graduate of Williams Coliege, Massachusetts. 
He has lived in London of late years, where he has been engaged 
in historical researches which have gained for him a high place 
among contemporary antiquarians. 

Josef Hofmann, the musical prodigy, will spend the summer at 
Eisenbach, Germany, with Eugene d' Albert, the pianist, Casimir 
Hofmann refuses to sign any more contracts binding his son toa 
given amount of public work. 

The National Woman's Christian Union of the United States are 
doing a grand work among the children. The Loyal Temperance 
Legion, an organization that is under their care, has branches in 
every state and territory, numbering thousands upon thousands 
of pledged children, with a host of earnest, consecrated workers. 

The state library at Albany has about 130,000 volumes, and is the 
largest and most important of the state libraries in the country 
Suitable accommodations have been asked for it in the Capitol. 





Compare Hood's Sarsaparila with other blood purifiers and you 
will see that it is by far the best. 
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RETURN FROM MEETING 
National Educational Association, 


San FRANctsco, JuLY 17TH TO 20TH, 1888, 
VIA 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL LINE TO THE YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 





THE NORTHERN PAciFic RAILROAD will not enter the 
field for west bound travel to the National Convention of 
the Educational Association in San Francisco in July, 1888, 
The railroad company, appreciating the fact that many of 
the teachers will probably visit the Yellowstone Park, de- 
sire that the trip shall be made during the most favorable 
season, viz.: July 20th to October Ist, during which period 
the many points of interest in the Park can be visi with 
the greatest degree of personal comfort. 


TICKET ARRANGEMENTS. 


With this idea in view, arrangements have been made 
with all the southern transcontinental lines and their con- 
nections in the East, to issue tickets rege westward to 
San Francisco by the various routes, and for the return trip 
from San Francisco to Portland, Ore., via the “Shasta 
Line,’’ the all-rail route, or the ocean (berth and meals on 
steamer included) : and from Portland to St, Paul, Minne- 
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which will be exchanged at some one of the —_ named 
above, endorsed, “Good to return via the Shasta Line (or 
ocean}, Portland, Ore., and the N. P. R. R.,” and on reach- 
ing the initial point of the transcontinental line over which 
they may travel, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, Pa- 
cific Junction, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth, St. 
Louis or New Orleans, the tickets given in exchange should 
be carefully examined that the holder may satisfy himself 
that no mistake has been made in the route of the return 
portion of the ticket. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


An extension of time beyond the ninety days will be giv- 
en by the Pacific coast terminal lines on payment of $10 for 
each additional thirty days’ time given. 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES. 


The usual stop-over privileges will be granted on either 
going or return trip within final limit, 


EXCHANGE OF ORIGINAL TICKET IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO FOR RETURN BY DIFFERENT ROUTE. 


Should holders of San Francisco Excursion Tickets, the 
return portion of which read via some one of the southern 
lines, decide after reaching San Francisco that they would 
like to return via “‘'The Dining Car and Yellowstone Park 
Route,” the Northern Pacific Railroad, they can, on appli- 
cation to our agent, Mr. T. K. Stateler, at 618 Market street 
(opposite Palace Hotel), San Francisco, arrange to have the 
| portion of their ticket exchanged, on payment of 
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GEYSERS AND FALLS IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


apolis, Duluth or Ashland via the Northern Pacific by the 
way of Tacoma, Puget Sound and the Cascade Division, or 
along the Columbia River. Passengers will be given the 
choice of routes east from Portland, pr they desig- 
nate the same when purchasing ticket at starting point, or 
when they exchange the ticket bought in the East, at the 
eastern terminal of the southern transcontinental line over 
which they may travel. 


ROUND TRIP RATE VIA THE SOUTHERN TRANS” 
CONTINENTAL LINES. 


The round trip rate from Omaha, Council Bluffs, Pacific 
Junction, St. Josevh, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, 
Minneola, Houston and points common therewith, to San 
Francisco and return via one of the direct lines will be $62 ; 
from St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis and New Orleans, $69.50. 


WEST BOUND BY A SOUTHERN LINE, EAST 
BOUND VIA THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, 


An additional chores of $15 will cover the expense of a 
return ticket via the Northern Pacific if ent is made 
at starting point, or at eastern of the southern 
trangeontinantal line at which ticket is exchanged. ,- 
ties Genes to £0 e Northern Pacific, when pur- 
Feage sn ets at starting point in the East, should pay 
the additional amount required, and have their tickets, 


PULLMAN RATES. 


Pullman rates, San Francisco to St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
one double berth, $18.50; section, $87; drawing room, $64. 


RETURN VIA PORTLAND, COLUMBIA RIVER AND 
WALLULA JUNCTION ROUTE. 


Those who may hold return tickets via Portland, the 
Columbia River Line and the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
can purchase at No. 2 Washington street, Portland, Ore., 
Excursion Tickets, Portland to Tacoma and return for $9 
also a similar ticket covering one day’s board at the Hotel 
Tacoma, for $11: to Seattle and return, $10 ; to Victoria and 
return, $15. These tickets, on sale May ist to September 
30th, are limited to thirty days, es going five days from 
~*~ of sale, returning five days from date of identification 
at Tacoma. 


ALASKA TRIP FROM PORTLAND. 


To the shores of the Polar Sea and the Arctic Circle, to 
the mysterious shores of Northland, to the land of glaciers 
and icebergs, to Mt. St. Elias, the highest mountain on the 
North ‘American continent, to the “ Land of the Midnight 

un. 

A Si Alaska, round trip ticket via Taco: may be 
purchased at the Northern Pacific office, Portland, Ore., 

‘or $110, This ticket covers berth and meals on steamer for 





the round trip from Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, and return, 


a distance of about 2,000 ee occupying about seventeen 


days north of Tacoma. tance from Portland to Tacoma, 
145 miles. Di ms of the Alaska steamers will be found 
at office of A. D. Charlton, Assistant General Passenger 


Agent, Portland, Ore. 
LIMIT ON ALASKA TICKET. 


The Alaska ticket is good going sixty days, and for re- 
turn from Sitka at any time within final limit of six months 
from date of sale, providing the holder starts on the return 
journey from Sitka not later than November 30th 


RETURN VIA PORTLAND, TACOMA AND 
CASCADE DIVISION. 


Parties holding return tickets via Portland, Tacoma and 
the Cascade Division of the Northern Pacific, can purchase 
at Portland round trip tickets to the Dalles, 89 miles, for 
$5. This side trip should be made going by rail, returning 

boat, as only in this manner can one obtain the mag- 
ficent views that have made the isades of the Colum- 
bia famous all over the world. The grand scenery of the 
Columbia is found between Portland and the Dalles, there 
vans nothing further of interest between the Dalles and 
Wallula Junction. 

Parties holding return tickets via Portland, Tacoma and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad can stop over at Tacoma, 
and from that point, with headquarters at the Hotel Taco- 
ma, the largest and best appointed hotel north of San Fran- 
cisco, can make any one or all of the following enjoyable 
side trips: To Seattle and return, fare $1; to Olympia and 
return, fare $1; to Port Townsend and return, fare $4.50; 
to Victoria and return, fare $5. Meals on Sound steamers, 
50 cents; single berths, 50 cents: double berths, $1. To 
Sitka, Alaska, and return, fare $100, including berth and 
meals on steamer. 

Special arrangements can be made at the Hotel Tacoma 
for a nd trip to the summit of Mt. Tacoma ; expense $50. 

Mt. Tacoma has a greater altitude than any other moun- 
tain on the Pacific coast, rising as it does from the sea level 
14,444 feet. Mt. Tacoma has embedded in its mighty bosom 
no less than fifteen glaciers, three of which have been ren- 
dered accessible to visitors. 


FREE SLEEPING CARS. 


Parties who desire to avoid the expense of sleeping car 
fare can be accommodated at Portland with berths free of 
charge in the Family Sleepers of the Northern Pacific, 
which, while not upholstered, correspond in other respects 
to the Pullman Sleepers, and can be mace very comfort- 
able by the purchase at Portland, at a small expense, of 
mattresses, pillows, blankets and curtains. 


EAST BOUND VIA THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


For a detailed account of the eastern journey over the 
great Cascade range, through the Spokane Falls country, 
alongside Lake Pend d’Oreille, down Clark’s Fork of the 
Columbia, and the valley of the Yellowstone, through the 
t wheat fields of Dakota, and the Lake Park Region of 
innesota to the famous twin cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, or Duluth and Ashland, at the head of Lake Superi- 
or, please refer to owr new tourist book, “ Wonderland,” a 
copy of which can be secured free of charge b applying to 
any authorized agent of the Northern Pacific road. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK RATES. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, the only rail line to the 
Park, will sell round trip Excursion Tickets from Livings- 
ton, Montana, the junction of the main line with the Yel- 
1towstone Park Branch, at the following rates: 

A $10 ticket, Livingston to Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel 
and return, including rail and stage transportation and one 
day’s board at the latter point. 
$30 book ticket, Livingston to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Norris, Lower and Upper Geyser Basins and return, includ- 
ing rail and stage transportation, and four days’ board and 
lodgin at the Association Hotels. 
A book ticket, Livingston to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Norris, Lower and Upper yser Basins, and Yellowstone 
Falls and Canon and return, including rai! and stage trans- 
portation and five days’ board and lodging at the Associa- 
tion Hotels. 
Stop-overs in the Park granted at the pleasure of the 
holder any time prior to October ist. 
The Yellowstone Park Association, controlling transpor- 
tation and hotels in the Park, will make special efforts to 
accommodate the teachers making this side bees to this na- 
tional resort, situated, as the distinguished geologist, Prof. 
Jno. Muir, says, “in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on 
the broad, rugged summit of the continent, amid snow and 
ice and dark shaggy forests where the great rivers take 
their rise, surpassing in wakeful, exciting interest any other 
region yet discovered on the face of the globe.”’ 

best is always the cheapest. The Northern Pacific 
with its elegant equipment, including palatial dining cars 
(meals 75 cents), offers attractions to the tourist unsur- 


P " 

See that your return tickets read via the NORTHERN Pa- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 

Write for copy of the ‘‘ Wonderland,” a handsomely illus- 
trated book of 100 , map of the Yellowstone Park, 
“* Alice’s Adventures in the New Wonderland,” Proctor 
Knott’s Duluth speech, illustrated, and a copy of ‘“‘ Won- 
derland Junior,” a pocket guide to the Northern Pacific 


country. 
Further information with reference to the trip over the 
Northern Pacific will be cheerfully furnished. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 


WILL MORE THAN COVER ALL THE EXPENSE 
OF THE TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN. 


$15 extra, if the return is made via Mt. Shasta, 
Portland, Tacoma, and the Northern Pacific Rail Road. 





A family sleeper has been engaged by the under- 
signed from San Francisco to St. Paul via Tacoma 
and the N. P. R.. R. FREE OF EXPENSE!! 


Further information can be obtained by addressing, 
JEROME ALLEN, 
* 25 Cuinton ‘Piace, N.Y. 
Director of the N. E. A. for New York. or 
C, B, KINNAN, 819 Broapway, New York, 
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THE UNITED SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 





At Round LAKE, Juny 10, 1888. 
AT SARATOGA, JULY 24, 1888. 





DEPARTMENTS, FACULTY AND BRANCHES. 


1, SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
. Pedagogics. Two weeks. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, Chancellor University of Nashville. 
Psychology. Two Weeks. 
Thos. M. Balliet, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Mind Studies. One Week. 
Jerome Allen, University of the City of New York. 
. Methods in Language. Three Weeks. 
Robt. C. Metcalf, Supervisor Boston Schools. 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Principal Training School, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 
. Methods in Geography. Three Weeks. 
Prof. Alex. E. Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss E. M. Reed, Principal Training School, Reading, Pa. 
. Methodsin Drawing. Four Weeks. 
Prof. Walter 8. Perry, Supervisor Drawing, Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. J. Carter, New York City. 
. Methods in Numbers. Two Weeks. 
Miss E. M. Reed, Principal Training School, Reading, Pa. 
. Methods in History. One Week. 
Walter 8S. Parker, Everett School, Boston. 
Model School. Two Weeks. 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Principal Training School, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 
. Methods in Penmanship. 
H. W. Shaylor, Supervisor of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 
. Methods in Primary Reading. Two Weeks. 
Practical work with a class. 
Prof. L. A. Butterfield, Instructor in Dartmouth College 
and Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 
. Methods in Natural History. One Week. 
Miss Jennie M. Arms, Teacher of Natural History, Boston. 
. Civics. One Week. 
Dr. Ed. W. Bemis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Methods in Arithmetic. Two Weeks. 
A. W. Norton, Principal Grammar school, Elmira, N. Y. 
. Methods in School Management. One Week. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, formerly Instructor in Pedagogy, 
University of Michigan. 
Gymnastics Founded on Anatomy. Two Weeks. 
Dr. Mara L. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 
Kindergarten. Two Weeks. 
Methods in Physiology and Hygiene,and Alcohol. TwoWeeks. 
Edwin F. Kimball, Bennett School, Boston. 
Commercial Arithmetic. One Week. 
Chas. E. Simpson, Instructor in Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Methods in Teaching Reading in Grammar Schools. Two 
Weeks. 
Prof. L. A. Butterfield, Instructor in Dartmouth College 
and Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 
2. SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. FIVE WEEKS. 
. German. 22. French. 
Prof. J. D. Goillard, Officer D’Academie, author French 
series of text-books, Albany, N. Y. 
3. SCHOOL OF ARTS. FIVE WEEKS. 
Prof. B. R. Fitz, of New York, Instructor and Manager, 
. Landscape Painting in Oils. 
Composition. 25. Decorative Art. 
4. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. FOUR WEEKS. 
26. Pianoand Harmony. 
Ed. D. Hale, Instructor in New England Conservatory of 
Music. 
. Voice and Sight Singing. 
Frank E. Morse, Instructor in New England Conservatory 
of Music. 
5. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. FOUR WEEKS. 
28-30. Phonics, Elocution, and Oratory. 
Prof. L. A. Butterfield, A.M., F.S.S.C., Dartmouth College 
and Monroe College 6f Oratory, Boston. 


~ 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





Miss A G. Webb, a graduate of Cambridge University, England, 
will open a summer school for teachers in this city during the 
summer. It will include training in primary and kindergarten 
work and a series of lectures in psychology and pedagogics. 
The school will be located at 25 East 2ist street. 

A reception to the Pundita Ramabai was given at Rutgers 
Female College last week. 


There will be a presentation of American flags by the trustees of 
the 16th ward at grammar school No. 45, (231 West 24th Street), Mon- 
day,May 2lst ; grammar school No. 11,(317 West 17th Street), Thurs- 
day,May 24th and grammar school No. 55, Monday, May 28th, °88 
each at 9 o’clock a.m. PETER MACDONALD, Chairman, Miss 8. E. 
GreeGory, Principal G. 8. P. D. No. 45. 





Assistant Superintendent Hoffman does not believe that a 
superintendent's first business is to examime the teachers and fig- 
ure, up or down, their percentage. He considers it his first 
duty to assist and. advise them, show them where they can make 
improvements, and introduce new and common-sense methods. 
He carries a very breezy and business-like air into the school-room 
which makes the children feel at once that they are going to have 
something to do and his pleasant “Good morning, boys ” makes 
them feel like doing it with all their hearts. 

Walking down the middle aisle and pointing to the boys on his 
left, during a recent visit to a school the superintendent said, 


“ Have you read lesson 60?” “No, sir.” “That is the one then 
I want you to read. Turn to the —th page. I will give you five 
minutes to study the lesson, and if there is any word in it that you 
don’t know, raise your hand and ask me. And you, boys (point- 
ing to those on the right hand) may build sentences into the words 
I will give you.” 

The boys took their slates and held them in front with arms 
folded across them,—an attitude that Superintendent Hoffman 
does not like to see. 

“ Boys don’t hold your slates in that manner,” he said, taking a 
slate from the nearest boy and folding his arms across it as they 
were doing. “Hold it so,”—and throwing back his shoulders he 
held the slate with each hand on an upper corner, forearms paral- 
lel, not crossed. 

“ You want to be straight men when you grow up, don’t you?” 
he asked pleasantly. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the hearty response. 

“Strong men?” 

in Yes, sir.” 

“ Well then,you don’t want to sit this manner and get contracted 
chests and weak lungs; but this way so your shoulders will grow 
broad and your lungs strong,” suiting the action to the word. 
“Now you may stand, and as soon as you get the word I give 
you for your sentence sit down and go to work.” 

Each boy was then given, separately, the word he was to show; 
not only the meaning but the use of, and sitting down went to 
work with a will. 

“ Boys, have you been studying words or sense?” asked the 
superintendent, turning to those on the left who were studying 
their own reading lesson.” 

* Sense,” was the reply. 

“Well then, the timeisup. Let us hear you read it in concert. 
Remember it is the sense we want, not words merely.” 

The teacher, a little dismayed, whispered that she had never 
taught them to read in concert, but the superintendent knew that 
if they read well, they would read well together. 

“That will do,” he said when they had read together a few 
moments. “* Now who wants to tell me something that the book 
has told you?” 

One boy began to tell, in his own simple language, what they 
had read, then another was called to go on, and presently, when 
there was a little hesitation the other boys who had now finished 
their sentences were asked to go on with the story. While listen- 
ing tu them the superintendent passed around rapidly examining 
the slates, but he heard every word and kept the interest at a keen 
pitch until the lesson was fiinshed. E. L. BENEDICT. 


LETTERS. 


SCHOOLS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—California, and es 
pecially the southern part about which I know the most, 
is remarkable for its fine school houses. Every little 
country district with its dozen children, half of whom may 
be Mexicans, has.a school house that is a palace by the side 
of the little boxes in which children go to school in so many 
of the districts of the great Empire State. Improved fur- 
niture, maps, charts, globes and many other appliances 
that the country school boy in Eastern states knows noth- 
ing of, are found in nearly every school house. This is 
because no school has less than a state fund of $500 each 
year, $50 of which may be used for books and apparatus. 

Every county also has a course of study prepared by the 
county board of education and the teachers are required 
to follow it as nearly as possible. In many of the counties, 
the county board sends out examination papers at the end 
of the year, and pupils who have finished the course are 
granted diplomas of graduation although they have at- 
tended only a country district school. Is not this better 
than the haphazard, “‘ go-as-you-please ” way pursued in so 
many Eastern states, where there is a change of work every 
time there is a change of teachers ? 

The immense increase in the population of this part of 
the state during the past year has taxed the school facili- 
ties to the utmost. One hundred and twenty teachers of 
Los Angeles City are working in about ninety rooms. One 
corps of teachers with their pupils occupy certain rooms 
from eight A. M. till half past twelve, and another corps oc- 
cupy the same rooms from one to half-past four P.M. Pas- 
adena and many other places have had to pursue the same 
system. ‘ 

All of the towns are, however, doing nobly in the way of 
building. Los Angeles City expects to erect school build- 
ings to cost nearly $200,000 during the next few months. 
Pasadena last year built a central grammar and high 
school at a cost of nearly $50,000. This money was obtained 
from the sale of school property in the business part of the 
town. Last November the district voted bonds to the 
amount of $50,000 and is now constructing two fine, nine- 











erect still another nine-room grammar and primary school. 


and furnishing schools. These three new buildings will be 


erected a large grammar and high school. Supt. J. N. 


let of fifty people, except at a small Spanish restaurant. 
Prof. F. E. Little is also completing his fifth year there. 


room buildings. Last month $82,000 more were voted to 
This will make $132,000 spent within two years for building 


ready for occupancy in September next. There will then 
be in the country but few places, the size of Pasadena, con- 
taining such fine school buildings. Santa Anna has just 


Keran of that place is one of the most thorough educators 
in the state. He is now finishing his fifth year in Santa 
Anna. Pomona also has a new twelve-room grammar and 
high school. The town is now an incorporated city. Five 
years ago it was impossible to get a meal in the little ham- 


Riverside, San Bernardino Co., in the center of the great 


granite high.school that would be an honor to a town of 
fifty thousand people. San Diego is constructing schools 
at a cost of nearly $100,000. Thus we can see that the towns 
in all parts of the state are spending more for schools in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, than the towns of 
any other state in the Union. E. T. PIERCE. 

Supt. of Schools, Pasadena, Cal. 


A FEwW QUESTIONS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN NEW YORK 
Ciry.—If “‘ there should be a pedagogical library open to 
every teacher in the city,” why is there not such an one ? 
Why is there not “a teachers’ room and a lecture-room 
at the disposal of the teachers ”’ ? 
If “an institution such as this should be within the sys- 
tem,’”’ why have not those empowered by “the system” 
asked from the legislature the money to maintain one ? 
Has not a board of education existed long enough in New 
York City to be acquainted with the necessities of the 
teachers and take measures to provide for them ? 
How long has Philadelphia been so caring for the welfare 
of her teachers ? 
If “ the superintendent is not brought into close enough 
contact with his principals and teachers,” why is he not? 
What has prevented ? 
Are measures now being taken to prevent “ differences, 
misconceptions, and misunderstandings ”’ ? 
Why should an “advisory council of principals meet the 
superintendent and lay before him matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the schools’? ? Should this movement begin 
from below and work up? Why should it not be the busi- 
ness of the superintendent to appoint times for regular 
meetings of principals and assistant superintendents where 
in his presence all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
schools should be more or less formally discussed ? 
Of what use are the yearly visits of the assistant super- 
intendents to the schools if there is not through them a 
free course for the transmission of ideas and suggestions ? 
Why is it that while “‘a ferment is going on, things 
changing, and education advancing,’’ New York City is so 
far behind ? 
How is it that other educational associations of the city 
are in the van, while the board is just beginning to open its 
eyes and stir itself ? 
Why have educators from other states been called to the 
city to bring about an awakening of the teachers ? 
Why have not leading educators been asked by the board 
to meet the teachers of the public schools ? “~ 
When will the metropolitan city of New York take her 
proper place as the foremost in education and literature ? 
Why should it not be the seat of learning of the United 
States ? - : (?) 
TEACHING ONESELF, OR BEING TAuGHT.—If a teacher cannot 
do both, which would be the most profitable, to read books on 
teaching, or to attend teachers’ institutes ? 
A. H. HENDERSON. 
Both have advantages. The reader can have his books 
constantly with him, can take his time over them, and can 
advance as he is able. On the other hand, the one who at- 
tends institutes, is influenced by the enthusiasm of the 
speakers, and has the wealth of books, and thoughts, care- 
fully and briefly, set before him. Either one implies 
study, and will help the teacher. A teacher may be un- 
able to attend institutes, but no one is debarred from get- 
ting at least one book a year. Study is necessary to mind 
growth, and it always pays. 


Tse Liit oF PROH#IBITION.—Should whispering be prohibited 
altogether in school? How shall I prevent it? E. 8. BLACK. 


Whispering should be prohibited so far as it interferes 
with good order. There is nothing wrong in a necessary 
communication performed so quietly, that no one is dis- 
turbed. It would be a mistake to spend time in planning 
how to stop or to punish the offense. One would better be 
devising ways to keep the children so busy that they 
could find no time forit. Pupils rarely fail to appreciate 
fair treatment, and it is the wiser and more humane way to 
allow time for the tongues to relax. Apply to discipline 
the principle that “you must induce that growth which 
will grow itself,’ and let your pupils govern themselves. 
You will be doing them a service which will repay you 
both. 


MEMORY TRAINING.—Why should the memory be trained? 
When is it desirable to commit to memory? R. M. 


The memory training which deals not with words, but 
the meanings and facts conveyed by words, is essential for 
several reasons. It is necessary in mathematical calcula- 
tion to know some combinations of figures, and axioms. 
Though the memorizing has been done with reason and 
understanding, the recalling of them becomes automatic 
and instantaneous. In other studies, there are rules and 
formulas, a correct remembrance of which will save much 
time. Again it is well to havea mind stocked with the 


choice thoughts of writers and speakers, for such a store 
of knowledge will be productive of ideas, and will always 
be a pleasure. It is never right to learn words only. 
Without association of ideas, a thing cannot be committed 








‘Boys, take out your reading books.” Opening one, he asked , 


orange growing region of the state is ouilding 4 brick and 


to memory. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 





EVERYBODY’s LETTER WRITER. By the Author of “Good | and convenient. 


AN EPITOME OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
Including the Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco. By H. H. 
Culver. Nesten: Published by Ginn & Co. 22 pp. 2 


cents. 


The plan and arrangement of this little work is original 
It can be used with charts alone, the 


Manners.’”’ Chicago: T.S. Denison, Publisher, 163 Ran- | teacher supplying all that is necessary in the way of elabor- 


dolph Street. 83 pp. 30cents. 


Letter writing is an art which can be acquired by all | 
There is no great expense connected he = | | 
eck, | and tobacco upon the human system. 
|ranged chiefly in tabular form, makjng them especially 


who desire it. 
it, and by patient practice, any one may become a 
and easy letter-writer. The models presented in this book, 
cannot of course be used verbatim, but as forms, suscepti- 
ble of varation, they will be found useful for all ordi 
purposes. They include all the variety necessary in busi- 
ness letters, letters of introduction and social correspon- 
dence. Full directions on all points are given, and by fol- 
lowing them as laid down in this little volume, any one | 
can perfect himself in this very important art. | 
McGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE SPELi"NG-BOOK. By William B. | 
Watkins, M. A., D.D. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cin- | 


cinnati and New York. 96 pp. 
This book is one of the “‘ Eclectic Educational Series,” | 


and is not designed to supersede McGuffey’s Revised Spell- | 
ing-book ; but to serve as a companion volume, to be alter- | 
nated with it. The arrangement of the two books is| 
different, the Alternate Spelling-book giving more root- 
words, and words in common use, besides frequent lessons 
in grouped objects, synonyms, and dictation exercises. 

The pian is inductive; beginning with a study of the} 
sounds of the words, it proceeds to the correct methods of | 
writing their forms, and closes with exercises on word- | 
building, and the sources of the words themselves. 
Throughout the book reference is constantly had to the 
meaning of the words, and common errors in spelling and 
pronunciation have been exposed. 


THE NOVELIST. A Weekly Magazine of American Fiction. 
John B, Alden, Publisher. New York : 393 Pearl Street. | 
Chicago : 213 Clark Street. 62 pp. $1.00 per year. | 
Under the new plan in which the “ Novelist is pub-| 

lished, it appears weekly, instead of monthly, and is de-| 

voted entirely to original fiction, instead of reprinting for- | 
eign works. The stories in this number are,—Robinson | 

Brown, by James T. McKay,—and Infelicities and Felicity, | 

by Mary Dressler. Both stories are good. 


A Moon.icut Boy. By E. W. Howe. Fourth Edition. | 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 211 Tremont Street. 342 pp. | 
50 cents. | 
This volume, with its very peculiar title, is the life history 

of a small boy who was left upon the doorstep of a poor but 

very good couple, who welcomed and cared for the stray 
waif, with true parental love. The story is well written,— 
full of love, pathos, and humor, leaving a most pleasant 
impression upon the mind of the reader, in respect to some | 

of its characters, and sadness in regard to others. As a 

whole, it is a fine piece of fiction, and will leave an impres- 

sion upon the mind when other books have been forgotten. 

Many experiences are introduced, and a variety aD ee ne 

prairie life, and life in the city are given to perfectio: 

making in all a charming story. 








ation, or it can be as an ordinary text-book. The 
student, however, who attempts to reproduce the lessons 
given, must have a fair idea of elementary anatomy, physi- 
ology and hygiene, as well as the baneful effects of alcohol 

d The lessons are ar- 


useful to the teacher in review work, while they give the 
student a habit of classification, which can be applied to 
other subjects. 


THE CASE OF MOHAMMED BENANI. A Story of To-day. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co,, Publishers. 324 pp. 
Half board, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 


In this story two themes are interwoven ; one is historic, 
the other romantic. Two localities are also described; one 
is the region of perpetual summer, where roses blossom out 
of doors in December,—the other, is a land where the shores 
are swept by northern blasts,—ice and snow prevail during 
long, cold months. The first part of the story, inits action, 
is located near an English military station in the Mediter- 
ranean, where poets locate the famous gardens of the Hes- 
perides. The second part of the story is supposed to be lo- 
cated in Russia, but the veil of romance 1s thrown over its 
events and characters, as well as the hero, Benani. The 
book, however, is very interesting, and when once com- 
menced, the charm is not broken, for the numerous char- 
— = both parts of the story are well sustained all 

rough. 


THE CHILD AND NATURE, or Geography Teaching with 
Sand Modeling. By Alex. E. Frye. American Pedagogi- 
cal Series. VolumelI. Published by the Bay State Pub- 
lishing Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 216 pp. $1.00. 

The aim of this work, by Prof. Frye, is: 1. To grade 
and apportion the subject matter of natural geography, 
to the successive stages of development of the child’s 
mind, and rid the study of much that is worthless detail. 
2. To direct attention to the laws of mind-growth, and to 
suggest plans for stimulating and directing mental energy. 
8. To review the literature of geography, and indicate 


lines of study for teachers. The introductory chapter con- | 


sists of a short history of geography, illustrated by maps, 
showing consecutively, the then known world as it was 
understood at the time of Homer, Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy. Before the time of Homer, it is difficult to trace 
any history of discovery, as the records are not authentic. 
A second chapter of the Introduction, gives the value of 


| studying continental slopes, also illustrated. Under Home 


Geography, the auther discusses sand modeling in elemen- 
tary geography. Primary lessons for the first two years, 
District Relief, Forces, Life, and Man. Foreign geography 


| treats of Globe or Continent, which first; Sand Modeling 
\in foreign Geography; Relief of the Globe, Forces, Life 


and Man. Under these heads are a variety of topics, which 
come within the line of thought, ina most interesting 


m,|manner brought before the student. Groups of questions 
| occur at intervals through the book, which if correctly 


answered, will be a fund of knowledge of its kind. These 
questions are entirely practical, and upon every-day sub- 
jects. Itis not the design of the author, that the live, en- 
ergetic teacher should confine his work, or circumscribe it 
to the matter of this book, but rather use it as a stepping. 
stone to more extensive questioning, modeling, and 
thought. The book itself will serve to lighten the 
—— daily work, and make school-days brighter and 
appier. 


THREE Kinepoms. A Handbook of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion. By Harlan H. Ballard. Seventh Thousand. New 
York: The Writers Publishing Company. 167 pp. 75 
cents. 


“Three Kingdoms ”’ is the official manual of the Agassiz 
Association, which is a iarge body of workers, organized 
for the stndy of natural objects, and whenever a new chap- 
ter of the Agassiz Association is to be formed, the first step 
taken is the purchase of a copy of this manual. It is the 
vade mecum of every member, and contains the informa- 
tion of a dozen ordinary text-books. Among the many 
valuable things found in it are,—How to organize a chap- 
ter, and conduct a meeting,—A plan of work,—How to start 
a museum,—Plans for botanical work,—The collection and 
preservation of plants, sea-weed, insects, birds, eggs, and 
minerals,—What to do in winter and in the citv,—Books 
recommended,—Helps over hard places,—The badge, char- 
ter, Swiss cross, and hints and helps for Agassiz Association 
workers. The work of this association is second to none in 
the benefits which may be conferred on the student of nat- 
ural history. It cultivates home study, habits of observa- 
tion in the field, and association with those capable of guid- 
ing successfully in the study of the branches introduced. 
The plan of work is intended for young and old, homes and 
schools, and all can enjoy it equally well. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. New Edition, Vol. I. A to Beaufort. Wil- 
liam & Robert Chambers. London and Edinburgh. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 824 pp. $3.00. 
The original Chambers’ Encyclopedia, was completed in 

1868, and has always been a favorite. Since that time, 

however, much that is new, necessarily calling for a place 

in it, has arisen, and to meet the demand, a new edition 
has been made. In preparing this, the old material has 
been entirely re-written, although the old plan is pre- 
served. It will be found to be the same Dictionary of 

Universal Knowledge, and without assuming the propor- 

' tions of the Britannica, will be completely full of valuable 

information. Upon examination, this new edition shows 

a marked change. “ Agnosticism ”’ receives a column, the 

article on the “ Ant” is greatly enlarged, and “‘ Bacteria” 

receives all the latest investigations. ‘ Base-ball,’’ in 

stead of being the American “ National Game” has a!- 

most three columns, besides a diagram of a base-ball 

ground. The maps are numerous and very good, well 
colored and clear, « feature of great value. The articles 
on America, and various matters in connection with the 
country, have, many of them, been re-written on this side of 
the water,receiving special attention. Illustrations abound, 
and are remarkably clear and good, the paper is heavy. 
and of fine quality. and the type large enough for perfect 
ease in reading. The scholarly character of the new edi- 
tion is apparant to all, placing the work in the highest rank. 
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SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, 








RECREATION. 


New England Bureau of Education. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies} DO YOU WANT 


TO TEACHERS. 


CENTER OF THE GR°ATEST EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT OF THE CENTURY. 


Just the Place for Teachers and Students. 


July 6—-26.—School of English Bible. 


Under able instructors the Bible will be 
studied like any other classic, from an his- 
torical and scientific stand-point. 


July 6—"ug. 16.—College of Liberal Arts. 


Dr, W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 
50 Professors. 60 Cou’ses 


It is the aim of this department to pro- 
vide courses in a wide range of linguistic, 
philological, and scientific subjects, and to 
offer to the summer student all the priv- 
ileges of personal contact with instructors 
and thorough class drill guaranteed by a 
college or university. 


General Program of Lectures, 


July 7-28.—Teachers’ Retreat 
Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, Principal. 


A three-weeks’ meeting of secular school 
teachers, every July, for lectures, illustra- 
tive exercises, biographical studies, scien- 
tific experiments, etc., combining with the 
recreative delights of the summer vaca- 
tion, the stimulating and quickening in- 
fluence of the summer school. 


SCIENCE. 
A feature of both the College and Retreat 
will be an IDEAL TOUR iN SPAIN. 
SPECIAL CLASSES in Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Wood-Carving, Elocution, Mem- 





ory Training, Volapiik, Short-Hand, etc. 
Readings, Concerts, Entertain- 


ments by the brightest men and women ir the country. 


Special attention given to Physical Culture. Delightful Situation; Bracing Air ; 
Cool Nights ; Magnificent Hotel ; Five Hundred Cottages; Good Board 
Cheap ; Railroad Rates Reduced; Tuition Low. 


For all information as to railroad rates, hotel accomodations, rent of cottages, 
catalogues, the general program, etc., address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


PRINCIPLES, METHODS, EXPERIMENTAL | facto 





in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to 
the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St.. Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. t 
March 30, 1888. 

We _ have obtained several teachers from the 
New England Bureau of Education for the schools 
of this city, all of whom have proved highly satis- 

‘tory. We have always found there a good 
list of well educated and experienced teachers to 
select from, and the representations made to us 
concerning the candidates have b en in every 
case full, reliable, and true. Much time has been 
saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.— 
A. P. Stone, Supt. of Schoois. 


A position to teach an ungraded school in 
some rural district? REGISTER IN THE NEw 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


0O YOU WANT 


A position in a Primary, Intermediate. 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Semin 
ary? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as Specialist in Lancuages, Music, 
or Art? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
DO YOU W4NT 


A ition as Governess ? 
N. E. BUREAU. 


D» YOU WANT 


Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 


BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEw ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, — 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


REGISTER IN THE 








The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, at Grimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, 


Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. 
a specialist. For further information, address, 


CECIL HARPER, 
1124 Arch &treet 


, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Each teacher 


Secretary, 
Philadelpbia. 





THE ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, Martha’s 


Scnoot or MetHops: Three Weeks, Jul 
Instructors. 


Twenty Departments, Thirt 
best location. Low prices 


HE OvpEsT of the Sum 
or board and tuition ; the finest equip 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


16 to Aug. 3, 1888. Acapemic Departments: Five Weeks, July 16 to Aug. 17, 1858. 
mer Schools, and THe Best. Out in the Atiantic Ocean. 


ment,—large buildings of its own ; 


with eminent specialists as instructors. Send for full circulars of information, to 


on TO WILLIAM, MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield $t., Boston, Mass. 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Vineyard, Mass. 


The very 
the best organized for real work, 
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& Lovely Skin 


Nothing is known to sci at all parabl I have been afflicted since last March with a skin 
to the Cuticura RemEptEs in their manned ‘disease the doctors called eczema. My face was 
properties of cleansing, purifying and beautifying | covered with scabs and sores, and the itching and 
the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itch-| burning were almost unbearable. Secing your 
ing, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp | Curicura RemeEpi&s so highly recommended, con- 
and blood, with loss of hair from infancy to age. cluded to give them a trial, using the CuTicura 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura | and Cuticura Soap externally, and REsoLVENT 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from | internally, for four months. I call myself cured, 
it, externally, and Currcura RESOLVENT, the new | in gratitude for which I make this public statement, 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for| CLARA A, FREDERICK, Broad Brook, Conn. 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples ——— 
to scrofala. I have suffered from Salt Rheum for over eight 
years, at times so bad that I could not attend to 

I have had a most wonderful cure of salt rheum. my business for weeks at atime. Three boxes of 
For five years I have suffered with this disease. I| OpyroyRa and four bottles RESOLVENT have en- 


had it on my face, arms and hands. I was unable tirely cured me of this dreadful discase. 
to do anything whatever with my hands for over JOHN THIEL, 


two years. I tried hundreds of remedics, and not 1875 Second Avenue, New York City. 
one had the least effect. The doctor said my case 
was incurable. I saw your advertisement, and The box of Cuticura that you sent me some 
concluded to try the Curicwna REMEDIES; and | months ago did me so much good that I will send 
incredible a8 it may seem, that after using one | for another box, believing that it will cure me of a 
box ef CuTicvRA, and two cakes of CuTicuRa | skin disease with which I have been troubled for 
Soap, and two bottles of Cuticuna RESOLVENT, I | eighteen years. 

find I am entirely cured. Those who think this FANNIE I. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, Va. 


letter exaggerated may come and sce me and find 7 A . . 
out for themselves. GRACE P. HARKHAM, Gold everywhere. Price: Cuticuna, Me. ; Soar, 
North 8t. Charles Street, Belle River, Ont. %c.; Rusotvent, $1. Prepared by tho Porrsr 
Drvue anp Cuemica. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Cuticura REMEDIES arc absolutely pure and the 4a—~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. | pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


TIN xe: with the loveljest delicacy is the skin PIM blackheads, chapped a and oily Pe in 
bathed with Curiccra MepicaTep Soap. prevented by Cuticura MEpicaTED Boar. 






































LEWIS MILLER, President. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


Chautauqua-1 888. 


July 5-Aug, 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston. Principal. 
it is the aim of this department to provide| A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo 

courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific | teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 

subjects, and to offer all the privileges of personal | Taphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 

contact with instructors and thorough class dril) | Combining with the recreative delights of the 

guaranteed by a college or university. summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
50 Professors. 60 Courses. ees eee 


Pedauogical Principles. Applications to 
Most complete Summer College in the World| ali branches. 


200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, Resavteinmente. Prize Matches, etc 
Good board, Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE, TWELFTH gona mgd 2 to Aug. 3. 


Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two ven in nine Language 
also in Early English, Old French, Chemistry, Hathems aoe oe ame Phonetic and 1 the 





July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 








Amherst System of 2 Training. Lectures daily in German. Excursions 
and Picnics Recwsaton Te with Bow Realises the ideal of a 
Summer School of Mg rot ae "—Prof. W.S. Tyler. Circular and Programme Free. Address— 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


NDERGARTEN “x " SUPPLIES ag wo 
ences 


Mier enor S| aie 








unnests Bell ali 


rien 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Uld Orchard Beach, Me. 


Tne Berlitz Method is qotainaintust ny all first class American and European authorities 
as the best of all natural methods. mn will be given by the regular professors of the 


| Berlitz Schools, where only the best woo ~~ ‘teogheus are employed. Their long experience and 


un leled success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 


| emin-ntly pase. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 


tinual p in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
80 many calls for first-class 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1888. «sso ‘ssio'stics cise 


We have been ones upon to to peoonmens teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The in- 
dications are, that good teachers are to be in great demand and that better salaries are to be paid 
those who wish to make AL their life-work. Among the vacancies on our books are the following 
Superintendencies of Schoois—1 $2,000 position in the East; 1 $2,000 position in the West; and 2 
$2,000 ens in the Middle States. 
Superintendencies—11, salary from $1,500 to $2,000; 36, $1,200 to $1,500; 60, $1,000 to $1,200; 50, 


$800 to $1,000. 
Prine or tartan «I am Bc nn to $400 to $600; 13 Ward, ne to $1,200. 
S fom 30; ‘a to $2,000 ; 4, 1,200 to $1,500; 8, $1,000 


to sim; 1 id, $a00 begs 0-7} pape $000 1 to OD; 3 fro 7, below $500, 
Grammar Gra 








Never before has there been 


nts—32, $1,100 down.’ 
Grades—10 arab paying oe and over ; 16, as to $700; 40, $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades—i6 places, salaries above $700 ; 34, from $500 to $700: 72, 


$500 and under. 
Colleges ions-—\2 College Presidencies fur men ; 5 Principalships for ladies ; 2 Greek Professor- 
— one ve $1, 800 and one he ~y? 16 Latin Professorships, salaries $600 to $4,000; 12 Modern Lan- 
Professorships, $500 8 Mathematica: Professorships, $600 to $2,000 ; b i Mesatane Pro 
feoomechina, Ae 000 ; % Okomistry and Physics Professorships, aa to $2,000 ; 4 Biology Pro- 
Sener $2,006 ; 1 Political Economy Professorship, $2,500; 1 Agricultural Professor- 


P, $2,000. 

We have also a large number of Academy positions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 
vate schools; teachers of drawing in public schools; ‘teachers of vocal music in public schools ; 
teachers of kindergarden methods; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1,000 to $2,300 ; 
quite a number of institutions for sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, Llinois, low a, and the 
Sothern States. in fact, we have some position for almost any teacher who may write us. Among 
the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the great number coming in every day, we can 
certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms and work. Send postal for circulars, 
or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just what you wish. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


r | New York City: 234 Broadway. 
Branches: / §¢, Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled teachers for all parts of the Union. 
Pror. J. F. Derr, Principal High School, Tamaqua, Pa., says: ‘I consider the 
Pa. Educational Bureau an aid to teachers that can not be over valued. Having be- 
longed to it only for a short time, I was through its influence, elected to an ex- 
cellent position.” Send for circulars. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ALLENTOWN, PA, 


Union Teachers’ Acency. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers ‘Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Puace, NEW YORK. 


to recommend candidates for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar des, 
also High Schoo! Principals and Assistants are ¢ oming in fast. We need more 
good candidates. To bridge over this difficulty, we will until June Ist only, 
poe a candidates for 30 cents in stamps. But one or two candidates recommended for the same 
ee m. School Supplies sold. Kinde m Material a Specialty. Address, EDWARD A. 
UERNSEY, Manager BRIDGE TEAC ERS’ AGENCY, 50 West sth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | 18 EXO 
’ | yAN 404 
Teacher Ss Agency “|W ° Teachers’ Bureau. 


Introduces to colle schools, and famulies, su- (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
perior Professors, Pri: ci Assistants, Tutors, G 
and Governesses for every 7 Gepart ment of fn ruc- Supplies Pueteaness, Teachers, ovgruemes. Mo. a 
ow — ih ss oer EE nob Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers. 


on 
Cashiers to Busi Firms. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, | “Pyist#and = a 





L. B. LanpIis, 























VQ 











American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, | oun 4e0 winth Ave N. Xf 
23 Union 8q , N York, 

—_— LONG | ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 

NO Fi rr TNE eins, | sec nar aed potions 


FOR REGISTRATION. Fred. Luca Squiers, Manager. 

BEST FACILITIE Wants ete Goop teachers at once. Only 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com-| com. branches, $800, $750; three $000, 
petent Teachers with Positions. etc. Positions now on hand to fill—$1000, $000" 





VACANCIES 9850, $750, Rm and several at $500. Registra- 
; great variety; tion fee on 2, 
| if Ss 7 c us many of the | "Bend two stamps for circulars, etc., etc. 
“a R. E. AVERY Highest > ay _— ¥ by State Prioeal 
paar: y Graduate and L. Public School 
AMERICAN ScHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. ltth., N. ¥. Address AT ONCE. 
FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 
THE Shelter Island, L. 1., N. ¥. 
’ We fill positions! One half commission paid to 
« | those acquainting us of vacancy. 


“Mr. Squiers is as succersful in 4 ochest room as 
with the pen.”—New York Daily Wor 


. . 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and ~w- = Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of cnoice schools carefully recommended to 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 


Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO, 
MANAGERS, 

5308 BRUADWAY, ALBANY, N. ¥. 








Oldest and best known in U. 8. parents, peeling and reatin of school roperty 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
Established, 1855, rer abet 


7 East 14TH Steet, N. Y. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY [3.8.22 Street, between Bronaway and Fourth 
110 Tremont St st. BOSTON. 2 ¥ opts, Avenue, New York City. 
2 acre ret anna’ faeencol meer coe |THE VAUGHN TEACHERS’ REST, 


salar or change of location’ |open June 2. 1888. Application may be made 
al —~e2 pgs Bem Aespoiation, Bornes pal evening at the Board Directory * 
State Street, cago, Orv: ow omen’s Christian Association, 
Manager. a *) Bast 15th 
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Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mrs, C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
wold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar - 











SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


OUR | 


Climate is so 
Changeable p’? 

















“So say we all of us.” Fair today; stormy to- 
morrow. Warm sunshine this morning; freezing an¢ 
chilly by to-morrow noon. No wonder 60 Ian) 

opie are sick! The lixt cf the ailments which come 
fn the Spring is long and large : 


BILIOUSNESS, RHEUMATISM, 
INDICESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, NAUSEA, 


SPRING FEVERS, LASSITUDE, 

SICK HEADACHES, LANQUOR, 
DYSPEPSIA, DEBILITY, 
DIZZINESS, LOSS of APPETITE, 


Cr, KCry KCey Ko 

Don’t trifle with yourself 
this Spri Prepare for al! 
the ills which our changeable 
- 






brings. Nothing like 
Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient. 


Tested and approved by 
physicians and the public 
for over forty years. 

All druggists sell it. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 Seventh Avenue, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Behcols Fire Alarms, “Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciaseti. O 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ Rl ICES 


Elegant 84 page talogue 
— tive cata 
ree if you 
initin r, Seiten 
Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N. ¥Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 












of p o Beat books 
for School Libra- 
ries; heavy dis- 
counts, Buy of us. 





f bee publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers do you wish to avoid trouble, 
weariness, perplexity, and vexation of | as 
oe If so, send to Messrs. Henry A. 

oung & Co., of 36 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who have a large variety of 
Speakers, Dial es, Readings, Plays, etc.; 
in fact, one of the best to be found in Bos- 
ton. Here are some of the books they 
— Young’s New Juvenile Speaker, 
or the youngest children ; Children’s 
Hour, by Mrs. . B. C. Slade, containing 
Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for 
Primary Schools, Kindergartens; Pleas- 
ane Times, by Marion Wayland, contain- 

Dialogues, Recitations, Motion Songs, 
od entirely new,and Kinder n Songs 
and Plays, by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 


Among the publishing houses that have 
earned a strong and enduring position in 
the favor of school-book users, stands 
oe John C. Buckbee & Co., of 

reo On the list of books which they 
publ some ey worthy of 
mention, are: Welsh’s English Grammar, 
for high schools, academies, and higher 
classes in public schools, of which C. 8. 
Halsey, principal of the Union Classical 
Institute, Schenectady, N. Y., says: 

** Most admirable in conception and ex- 
ecution, simple, clear, comprehensive, 
practical, and full of life and interest on 
every page.” The same author’s English 
Masterpiece Course is equally deserving 
this high praise. Concerning the Com- 
— Greminn Manual, by Prof. Wesley C. 

er, Ph.D., George oO. Curme, Prof. 
of German, Cornell College, says : 

“‘T believe that there is no better practi- 
cal book for acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of German, than Sawyer’s ‘Com- 
plete German Manual.’” 


What to learn? It is a question that 
has been actively agitated among profes- 
sional teachers, during the last few years, 
but it is not by any means so important a 
matter as how to learn. That is indeed a 
desideratum worth sew, ~~ earnest con- 
sideration of all t ple. It is 
this how of sSarutiag tes that t Milton’ had in 
mind when he said : 

** We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” 

Otherwise. In what wise? This is the 
quer’: which Messrs. Charles De Silver & 
ns, of Philadelphia,Pa. ,have answered in 
their series of Interlinear Classics including 
Virgil,Czesar, Horace,Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Tliad, Gospel of 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis be- 
side Clark’s Practical and Progressive 
Latin Grammar. The same house also 
hee Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
ost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s 
School Histories, Lord’s School Histories, 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Among the books which are particularly 
valuable as reading books, and are spe- 
cially recommended for use in high schools 
and ladies’ seminaries, there are very few 
which carry with them at once, more 
pure enjoyment and genuine cultivation 

than the works of the artist poet John 
Ruskin. This is especially the case in re- 
gard to choice selections from his works 
such as are offered by Messrs. John Wiley 
& Sons. Their list includes the True and 
Beautiful, Art Culture,Precious Thoughts, 
Choice Selections, Sesame and Lilies, 
Lectures to Little Housewives, Letters 
and Advice to Yo Girls and Young 
Ladies on Dress, ucation, Marriage, 
Their Sphere, Influence, Women’ s Work, 
Women’s Rights, etc., etc. 


Teachers and students will be pleased to 
have their attention called to the New 
Paltz Normal School, whose term is now 
in progress. Tuition and text-books are 
free to Normal students, and special at- 
tention is given to common school teachers | 7 
and graduates of high schools and acade- 
mies. The reputation of Eugene Bouton, 
Ph.D., principal of this school, is of itself 
a strong inducement to students. His 
ability asa teacher and ee scholarly 
attainments have given the school an en- 
viable position among the educational in- 
stitutions of the State. 


Six cents isn’t much but it will buy the 
neatest, best, most accurate and satisfac- 
tory Guide-book of New York City ever 
issued—-128 pages and map. 75,000 of 


; ps 
to i a Department, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. Mention this paper 
and an extra copy will be mailed free, 
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What’s the Matter With Your Blood? 


Cleveland Press. 


As much blood goes through the kidneys 
through the heart. 
ere in nothing startling about this fact 
except it be a revelation. Many people 
have but a dim idea of the real work of 
the kidneys. They not only drain the 
water from the system, but also the poison- 
ous matter which that water holds in so- 
lution to out of the system. Over 
half the time, however, the kidneys fail to 
do this work ! 

What is the result? 

Gradual failure of ang oe and health | ¢- 
and eventually death bf Bright's Disease | fs 
or some unsuspected kidney = ge 

But ep arly in the of the 
year, when one’s blood is fill poison- 
ous waste, as it invariably is at t that time, 
you feel depressed, tired, languid, do not 
seem to have any disease, but your system 
does not respond to the genial warmth 
of summer and sp pring as formerly. 

You kad better | out ! 

The kidney poison is accumulating in 
the blood. Tonics won’t doany good, they 
simply treat effects. You can only secure 
a radical, thorough renovation of the sys- 


Cure, which is the only reliable, scientific 
specific for the blood, because it is the only 
known specific in the world for the kidneys, 
which are the only great blood purifiers. 


GEO. F. RIDGEWAY, 98 Murison St., Cleveland, 
0., Ex-Deputy Sheriff, from uric acid poisonin 
ot the blood became, at times, ane AY lind, ~ 
was troubled with great giddiness. In 1 
ter suffering for many years, and Ries” dis. 
ti beyond measure. ere Safe Cure, and 
= blood by means of Warner’ re, and 

“T have never had a day’ 5 ou, since, 
po ave fully recov oe my Warner's 
Sate Cu eos caves m 


REV. J. P. ARNOL a “Camden, Tenn., in "78 
and °81 was mevously affli — many ab- 
scesses, caused by kidney poisoned blood, The 


—— were alive for many months cmt 
oes great distress. After ageonany purif 
oe his blood with Warner’s Safe Cure in 18@, 
he —— that in 1888 he was strong and well, 
eo years of age, and able to preach regu- 


capk: W. D. ROBINSON, United States Marine 
Inspector for the chain of lakes, residence 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1881 had a slight eruption on 
his hands. It soon spread to face and he 
was almost blind. Ay was covered with 
light, flaky scales. His skin itched excrucia- 
| ly. For two years he SS grew worse, 

age almost Peeing «| le. In 1883, 
after enving ven mp Rone ot ope “as meegvery, he be- 
arner’s Safe Twenty bot- 
fies,” nee says, “ aa cured me, 
y I am strong and well as ever.”’ 

JAMES. WIGHT, 29 Fifth Ave., New York, 
— =~ hy ~ from inflammatory rheuma-— 
tism—a blood disorder—but in 1883 was fully 
sestoned Vo health by Warner’s Safe Cure and 
remains well to-day. 

The four above cases are as good as 
million. They prove what is stated, that 
the organ that removes the impurity from 
the blood most effectually is the kidney, 
and for this when impaired there is but 
one sound rational method of treatment. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, who was tee to the 
use of medicines in general, thought so 
highly of this remedy that he said if he had 
a serious kidney disease, he should use it. 

Ask your friends and neighbors what 
they think of it. 

In the spring of the year, when debility 
is so prevalent, and the seeds of disease are 
sown that may have a fatal blossoming 
before the fall, the prudent man and wo- 
man will give the system a thorough 
cleansing and purification. 





ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rog. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River. 
foot of 8 Connecting at’ Alban next | ra 
mo , except Su: ns for the 
N orth, Bast, and West. 

Leave La mg for NEW YORK every 
week-da: Pp. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the and West. 

Tickets ry ro throughout the North, South, 
East and West, at principal palireee and 8 — 


General Ticket 
x. i foot Canal St. N. i Ticket Agent, p pier 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N 


tem by the prompt use of Warner’s safe | 2% 


Peoples Line Steamers) sé: 





.MARVE 





MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems, 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroyt 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1214 
t Boston, large classes of Co'umbia Law stu. 
dents, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University o; 


| age | es Chautauqua, & 
‘endorse RicHanp P ROCTOR, the Scien” 


Hons. ASTOR, JUDAH P. ‘BENJAMIN. 
oe os Dr. Brown, E. H. Cook, Prin’ 
N- State Normal Coliege, &. Taught by 


correspondence. Prospectus POST FREE from 
PROF. LOIS E, 237 Fifth Ave., N. y 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intellij. 
gent Reading, Heroic, Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 


Mr. gm J D. WELD, of Boston, Mass., 
says: “ Miss kin has a voice combining ex 
traordinary compass, sweetness, pathos, and 
wer. Her manner is simple, A A uncon- 
scious, wholly free from stage tricks and preten- 
tious conceit, and her recitations are in refreshing 
contrast with those elaborate mouthings and 
verbal mechanisms often heard—the artificia| 
contortions of vocal gymnastics calling itself 
elocution.” 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York, or 
P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 

UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 
From Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, 
venworth, or St. Joseph, 

Runs through cars, without change, vassing 
through Nebraska, K: Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and ornia, offering the 
greatest tiiections to the tourist. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN. FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, 


should not forget that this line will make them 


Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion. They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Cont, peieatenty in summer; 
is 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 


TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 


“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacific Coast. 


It also gives to school teachers selecting this 
line the privil of a detour without extra ex- 
mse to Idaho Springs, Colorado. also to Garfield 
Beach on the Great Salt Lake, “ The Dead Sea of 
America,” near Salt Lake City ; Utah, the head- 
quarters of the Mormon church, where the finest 
bathing in the world can be enjoyed. This is the 
only real sand beach on Salt Lake. An excursion 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway will carry 
the traveller through more attractive territory 
and a greater number of large cities than a ticket 

over any any other line to the Pacific Coast. 
a desirous of returning via Portland 
Francisco to Portiand, either via 
boat fo. en Co.) or overland, via “The Mount 
one going from Portland east via the 
oO. R. & N . and “Oregon Short Line,” with 
eee of allo or | rt ride on on the Columbia River 
Washi: oTere rri a tani os 
Geapen, nm Territory an jaho, passing 
phe ge te — i the Sal oe 
(forty-five fee higher than Niagara), and Soda 
er “the Sanitarium of the West.’ They 
through and visit Denver, the “Queen 
City” the mountains and the capital of Colo- 

0, the Centennial State 
For information regarding rates, routes, daily 
excursions, etc., apply to 


Thos, L, Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8, Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’] Mgr. A.G.P.&T. A. G.P.&T. A 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








Pare will confer a favor by meP 
tioning ScHOOoL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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B. F. BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. ' 
Highest Award and O Medal ior Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Faris Exposition, 1878. 
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3 Sawing Machine Fre 


person pour AT Sait 
oe Oete aee eot oe RT SAMPLES; to Spee who wi 
keep and simply show these who call, we will send, 
=, the Sewing Machine ponuedianeniadicored. with 
hoieetienente. Se made after the SINGER patents, 
Before ert _ out, this style machin 
with the attac! ments, was 80 now sells for 
itmay seem to you the most lao DEMFUL THING ON EARTH, 


vided your application comes in first, from your feonsiay, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, — of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to 
these samples for more than two months, and then the 
» The art samples are sent to you “ABSOLU ITELY 
FREE ofe of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often = 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 im trade from even a small place, a’ 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen for a mon 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the yong A] 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write 
us at once, will seeure, FREE, the very eo Machine alee 
, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America, All oes tee he FREE by recurn 
mai). Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, andafter you know all, should ape conclude to go 
no further, why no — is done. Wonderful as t seems, Ma bene need 
pocapital-all is Address at once, TRUE & CO. » Augusta. Maine, 


CAKPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVEK KNOWN. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 
TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 
QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 
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Will you go to San Francisco? 

The next ann meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 2th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Paut RaiLway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas City in going 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. 


If you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 





Conventional “ Monon” Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 

of Pullman Buffet 


m Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Louisville is w : hen 
Be it wed : t before = a with EO. 
ney it is Goop wouace to corres 
McCormick, Gen’l Passenger 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL | ROOMS 


DR. W. J. ‘STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Ch Plastic filling for 

broken down and sensitive ieeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, E.uicr SCHOOL JOURNAL 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


R. A.MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 


JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDUCATIONAL GEMS. 


Teachers’ Manuals Series. 


This is a new series of short essays on ed- 
ucational subjects, by the best writers, at « 
nominai price. 

NOW READY. 
No. 1, J. @. Fitch’s “Art of Question- 
No, 2. J. G. Fitch’s “Art of Securing 

Attention.” 

a 3. i Sidgwick’s ‘On Stimulus 


No. 4. Te M. Yonge’s “ Practical 
Work in School.” 
No, 5. J. G. Fitch’s “Improvement in the 
Art of Teaching,” 
Also a course of —y, ! for Teachers’ Train- 
ing Classes. 


No. 6. J. H. Gladstone’s “ Object Teach- 
ing.’ ” 





+ ah is anes in large, clear t; on 
4. h sid — topics, and 


<a o & with 
ret cover. te Bt) pe to Gane 
cents ; by mail, 1 cent. extra. Remit in 
beral discount in auantities. 
a & b KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


offered. _ Now's ERs, aod necure 4 
avd secure a 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 






P. ©. Box 289. 81 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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The ob: ios vibes, to show that he is 
really fond of children, and that the dear 
little ones are not annoying in the least, 
treats the youngest to a ride upon his 
knees, ‘Trot, trot, trot! How do you 
like that, my boy ? ‘Is that nice?” “ Yes, 
sir,” replied the child ; ‘* but not so nice as 
~ the real donkey—the one with four 
egs.” 


A firm clutch—‘ Mr. Featherly,” said 
Bobby, ‘“ sister Clara asked pa last night if 
you were a youn, intleman who keeps 
the Sabbath.” ope, Bobby,” replied 
Featherly, anxiously, ‘‘that he told her 
that Ido.” “ Yes; > said that you keep 
everything you get a hold of.” 


Wife : ‘* Bridget is absolutely worthless; 
she tries me from morning until night. 
I’ve a great mind to let her go.” us- 
band: *‘How much do we owe her?” 
Wife : ‘‘ Only two months’ wages.” Hus- 
band : ‘‘O, well, we had better keep her.” 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average, west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling amon 
teachers, that while the west-boun trip ) 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great YeWowstone Park and dining car 
route—the eee Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the llowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the “‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 


possessed by this route. 


A traveler en route for Boston was 
awakened by a cry outside of his window: 

‘* Pedal teguments artistically illumi- 
nated for the infinitesimal remuneration 
of five cents.” 

** By Jove,” he said, ‘‘ we're there.” 


There is an old proverb which says, ‘ It 
makes all the difference as to which end 
of a horn comes foremost.” The same 
might be said with a triple emphasis of the 
hornet. 

IMPORTANT. 
When vesmng eet New York = Chey, save Bagga 


Express and rriage and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, anus Grand Central 


De 
ob0 I ds perduy, Pesstchet Roque -* $1 ont 
—- P evators an 


Restaurants su pplied d with the best. Horsecers, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
ways be used for. eS a nUie nest 
FTE e a 
all tn. CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRA@A. 25 CTs. A BOTTLE. 


It is better to give | Rags seat in a 
horse-car to a lady, and have her laugh at 
you as a courteous simpleton, than it is to 
retain it and have her mistake you for a 
democratic politician from the lower 
wards. 


Mulligan: ‘‘ And phat might thim things 
» with figgers on ’em?” an Bro- 
‘Shure, they do be milestones,” 
Meliigan : ** An’ how fur are they apart?” 


Snug Little Fortunes 


= be had by all who are sufficiently in- 
nt and enterp Proceas to embrace the 
opportunities w y= Hay (ody am 
em. Hallet & have 
something new to iv oe in the line of work 
which you can do for them, and live at home, 
wherever you are located. Profits immense 
and every worker is sure of over $5 a day; 
several have made over $50 in a single oH 


All ages ; tal not 
pt ep foob ioce. 





ada et a  D Yh 


Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep. 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading pliy- 


sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
tain no calomel; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 


best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 

*T have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 


am never without a box of these pills.”’ 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 
“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.”” —T. F. Adams, 


Holly Springs, Texas. 
*T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 


ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.’’—R. D. Jackson, 


Wilmington, Del. 
“ Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 


of severe 
Headache, 

from which I was long a sufferer. — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.” — A.J. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House » Va 

“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 
among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 
bined. We have never known them 
fail to give entire satisfaction.’ 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 


“wr "Te DEAF 


Precx'’s Patent Improvep Cusn- 
TONED Ear Drums Perfectly Re-« 
store the Hloaring, whether deaf. 
ness is caused by colds, fevers or in- 
juries to the natural drums. Invisible, 
comfortable, always in position. Ma- 
sic, conversation, whispe TS heard Ss 3 
tinetly. White to F. HISCOX, »3 

way, cor, lith f “t. Now ¥« ky Bu 


iioonenteed i book af jens 


“SANTA FE ROUTE” 


IS RUNNING 











The Handsomest Trains in the 
World 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City 





HE Vestibule trains of this 
Company are the nearest 
approach on wheels to the com- 
forts and conveniences of home, 
A prominent feature connected 
with the Santa Fe train equip- 
ment is the abandonment of the 
car stove and the introduction of 
steam heat taken direct from 
the locomotive. Trains are light- 
ed by electricity. 


The Santa FE Route. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarth is the 
Bee Decent te Une, al Cee 


CATARRH 








ter Hasolting, Wasven, Pe. 
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Volume VII. International Education Series. 
Edit:-d by W. T, HARRI®, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND THE WILL. 


(Part I. of “ The Mind of the Child.” 


By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the original 

German by H. W. Brown, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 

“ Among all ibe nearly fourscore studies of young children printed by careful empirical and 

often thoronshly poennse observers, this work of Preyer’s is the fullest ont on the whole the best. 

It should be read by teachers and parents even of older children, as the best example of the 

a method applied to the study of child-psychology.”—G. Stanley Hall, Johns Hopkins 
niversity. 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price $1.50. Send for full descriptive circulars of the series. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
JUST PUBLISHED—A HED-A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in English Literature; Teacher of English Literature, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati; Ohio. 

















A bg eter for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; entials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 

Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cumopesta of valuable and interesting 
information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their pupils’ use 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. Gopparp, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extensior., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AN INTERESTING AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. 


Owing to the remarkable success attending Anderson’s Giammar School 
History, published some years ago, the author has written a New Grammar 
School History, which it is believed satisfac-orily meets the needs of progressive 
teachers, 

The book is new throughout, and is provided with accurate maps, artistic 
cuts, geographical and biographical topics, chronological summaries, tabulated 
reviews, examination en, and aquentn. It contains 400 pages, price $1. 


Don’t Change Histories until you have Examined this New Book. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "°° "arses geet 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra ing together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easly and delightfully in ened 3 —MILTON 
Virgil, Coesar, Horace, Oivero, Saliust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's It Gospel of St. John, and 
}, 
Xe 8A , each to teachers, 1.80. 
Clark's “Practical and Fyopressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
monte) 8 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s €chool 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Wi Samos tages of Interlinears free. 





Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example, ~ 

















Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





1. Complete Rhetoric 


language and k 


seen nothing of late that has pleased 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. It is 


every teacher to get such a book as that; you will find it Guagecttve and 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


BARDEEN’S ee tes Oe WORKS. 


By C. W. BARDEEN. 


Encyclopedia, For the Teacher. 
2: Shorter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Clas. - - 
3. Outlines of Sentence Making. A Brief — eS - 
From Principal Reginald H. Coe, 

I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to express 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “Complete Rhetoric.” At has poem is no’ 
a great source of enjoyment. Its wealth of excellent and fresh most hel 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which I am pel gy is - +E, 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. ¥. 


“We must sewn. sey Ay more clearly in our work the distinction betwee 

e: as between the art and the 

that recognize this distinction and put it into practice. I am glad to see one occasiona 
me more than max ELLs 1 cg LESS = 


Re ST 


—— weet te I bave ce intended and desired, 
aan f a Ce ghee help, but 


By W. 4H. 
m learnigg to use 
science. We’ want the ‘text ooks 


NS IN 
a book o: re I advise 





Numbers 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPI 
ese books contain outlines for Composition 


{2 AND 20 ASTOR 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 12 


Th 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO. Publishers, 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK «ax» WHAT TO WRITE. 


LS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 
each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


PLACE, NEW YORK. 
2 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 

the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 


school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. Itis an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


volumes. No father can give to his child at} mar 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Deoming Books, Dra Models 
’ Mater 


rune? op ene Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paane’s DRAWING MODELS, 


OH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED, 


test 

furnished at the lowest bie prices. y have 
been ado: pred by th Ga vot the the country, and 
are shooke Tutely "indiapensal 
of Form wing in every stage, -¥ capoctalls 
ut the outset 

For catalogue and particdlars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


Children’s School Songs” vss *c.“cr 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy ements, and 
ie good songs, many of them — 8. 
A good Primary Schooi Song Book. In Peddt: 
tion to the new songs, there are such old favor- 
ites as ** Flowers, Wood Flowers,” “Tf ever 
I see,” “* Coo, says the mother Dove,” “My days 
of Youth,” wo say, busy Bee,” “ Out in a beau- 
tiful Field.” Send for Specimen Pages. 


United Voices BS 1 Orit monon's Neweat abd | gr 


k, showing most ex- 
cclent — A. chosing and arranging; with new 
songs. 

for Sunday ane at | 

Chliren’ $ Diadem (3 ctso$s per dozen, 

ning wor of A. J. 

Abbey, recently d q ° var cient hymns 
and tunes. 


for —, Schools and 

40 5] 

Voices of Praise, Pais dteckines, 0 ote. 

tits ae. Kenn re ¥ 4 _s like dignified, yet 
brilliant and wide-awake music. 


L s 2; ) A Hymn and Tune Book for 

quda S Ladies’ Seminaries and Coll yes. 
rots. mus and Kendnck of Vassar. 

Send for Specimen Copies po Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


P| 80, acne be us. We have o. best = 
of Speakers, Ogu Readings, 8, © 
aa a n. ere are some of the books 
ul 
yo Nws' NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 





The following volumes are valuable as 


READING BOOKS, 


and are specially recommended for use to HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 
THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Seated from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth.. $1.00 
ART CULTURE. ye abere _ Bustin’ 
Works. 12mo, russet cloth . $1.50 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. Selected from 
8 Works. 12mo, russet cloth..... $1.00 


cHorcE SELECTIONS. _Satectet from woachtn' . 
orks. 12mo, russet c 


SESAME AND LILIES, 12mo, russet cloth. .75 


LapTyaep TO Bt 1 HOUSE-WIVES. 
thics of the Dust), 12mo, russet cloth 

Perens AND ADVICE TO YOUNG GIRLS 
AND YOUNG LADIES ON DRESS, EDUCA- 
TION, MARRIAGE, THEIR SPHERE, IN- 
FLUENCE, WOMEN’S WORK, WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS, Etc., Ete. 12mo, extra gilt, cloth. .50 
ese volumes will be sent for exam- 


ination Sat See ee to introduction FREE, by 
mail, on receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York, 


Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books 
for Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
*,* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Sy Pauw Bert. 


*1t makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
ossible in The Common School.,”’ 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
pplication. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 








Do You wish a Botany 


That is eomapin. scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
ted; written J one who is in the practical work 
ot teaching? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chi 
and they will send to you Appr G. HALt’s 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 





Reine, Sono0 will confer a favor by mention 
Gating Sun ScHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 





Their catalogue will besent free to an pe Dow 


dress and contains a large proportion of ik 
suitable for Supplementary ing. 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


ps ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
maples will repa gy Bg FF or parent, First 
it “ adr ¥ outs’ 


ger a o oER PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
5 Somerset St,, Boston, 


; Third, 40 cts. 


Board covers, 30c. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 


‘ontaining Dialogu Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Charad Black toard Exercises Sts. for Pri. 1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
mary Schools, ee i vol., 16mo.,| 2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. bining Menial and Written. 

Peart eatee a Ea scholars in the rane aa sl aaa a 
» ete., rooks’s Norm: ra. 
tomo" Pat ee Behool. “1 vol., Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

. | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

ene po ~~ oti0D | Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abeve. 

Rr ies EX "SONGS S xD eyAve: PT sabes Nor. Union System of Indust. 

vol i 
EERE E tomons, A New gee a Peckhookiag gre Blanka, 
Book, Words and 


—— = j vol., ee, bo a H f-y 50 cents. 


Just iss 
Salltaeli ib th akin Obie ieee: 
Henry A. Young & Co., 
36 Eromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
FRESSEES el conte a favor by men- 


tioning Tae JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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